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PE’S SH AKSP E AR E. 
I have two of the tl 

of whicl 
number of 
plied by th 
being otherwi 
it in my 
referred to my « 
fact, have not d the 
examination until recently led by : 
so. Having occasion, a few days : 
various editions in relation to a particular passag 
I happened to use the folio in que —, which, 
beside the m muscript sli ps a bove not 1c¢ is ft ull 
of marginal alterations, consisting of various read- 
ings, short explanatory and other n livision 
and desc ripti on of scenes, passages scored round 
for omission, and others marked with commas in 
the margin for en phasis (a further illustration of 
a subject recently discussed in “ N. & W."), and I 
discover that the alterations are precisely those 
which make the copy correspond with Pope's 
Shakspeare, with no greater variations than are 
likely to have arisen from afterthoughts during 
the passage of the work through the press. As no 
one is likely to have altered a third folio to make 
it correspond with Pope’s Shakspeare, I suppose 


posses 
i r . . 
ther copy in prel 


forme 
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Element | 











my copy to have been that used by Pope as the 
basis of his edition. 

I am neither a sufficient expert in handwriting 
nor sufficiently acquainted with Pope’s to speak 
authoritatively on that part of the question ; but 
the writing ms to me to have a greater simi- 
larity to the fac-simile specimen in Roscoe’s Pope, 
i. 482, than the latter has to the fac-simile in 
D’Israeli’s Curiosities of Literature, p. 211, ed. 
1838. I shall be glad to entrust the volume to 
the editor of “ N. & Q.” if any of its town corre- 
pondents are competent and willing to make the 
examination, and he will have the goodness to 
take charge of it. For obvious reasons, it may 
be well to state that the book is not on sale or 
likely to be so. 

My object in writing thus far is a per 
but the mode in which Pope arrived 
worth a note as a fact in literary history. 
Preface, p. xxii, he says :— 


see 


sonal one : 
at his text is 
In his 


‘The method taken in this edition will show itself. 
The various readings are fairly put in the margin, so 
that everyone may compare ‘em, and those I have pre- 
ferred into the text are constantly « le codicum upon 
authority. The alterations or additions which Shak- 
+ sy himself made are taken notice of as they occur. 
Some suspected passages which are excessively bad.. . 
are degraded to the bottom of the page with an asterisk 
referring to the places of their insertion. The scenes 
are marked so distinctly that every removal of place is 
specified . The more obsolete or unusual words are 
explained. Some of the most shining passages are dis 
tinguished by commas in the margin, and where the 
beauty lay not in particulars but in the whole a star is 
prefixed to the scene. . There is also subjoined a 

utalogue of those first editions by which the greater 
part of the various readings and of the corrected pas- 
sages are authorized.” 


ysists of the first 
irtos of fifteen 
f tl ; s the third 
folio, which I am his 
edition. His statement that his various readings 
are constantly ex fide codicum, is simply untrue. 
Of the ten various readings in the Tempest, which, 

; the first in order, I have collated as a specimen, 
not one is warranted by any one of the four folios. 
There is no quarto, and the only other previous 
edition is Rowe’s, from which two of the ten 
readings are taken without acknowledgment. One 
of these two, “ plume” for “ plumbe,” in Act iii. 
sc. 3 (orsc. 4in Pope’s arrangement), is not marked 
in my third folio, and perhaps was considered only 
as a modernization of spelling. In the Midsummer 
Night's Dream, the next play in the order adopted 
by Pope, he has more justification for his statement ; 
for of ten alleged various readings seven are war- 
ranted by the quarto of 1600, included in his cata- 
logue—two are not various readings at all, being the 
text of all four folios as — as of the quarto—and 
the tenth, purporting to be the substitution of 
“bragging” for “ begging,” in Act iii. sc. 2 (sc. 9 
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according to Pope’s arrangement), is the correction 
of a mistake which appears only in the third folio, 
the use of which he did not even acknowledge. 

I need not carry the collation further. In Pope’s 
edition the spelling is modernized throughout ; 
but no trace of this appears in my third folio. 
Either, therefore, this was left to the printer, and 
settled by the editor, if at all, in correcting the 
press, or the folio must have served only for a first 
draft. This seems probable from some of the 
manuscript notes being so short as to seem rather 
memoranda for the notes as printed. Thus, at 
Tempest, ii. 1, the note in the folio is, “This dis- 
course, so improper in the mouths of shipwreck’d 
people, must have been interpolated”; which in 
the print is expanded into,— 

** All this that follows after the words ‘ Prythee peace,’ 
to the words ‘ You cram these words,’ &c., seems to have 
been interpolated, perhaps by the players, the verses 
there beginning again, and all that is between, in prose, 
not only being very impertinent stuff, but most improper 
and ill plac’d drollery in the mouths of unhappy ship- 
wreckt people. There is more of the same sort inter- 
spers'd in the remaining part of the scene.” 

In other respects the treatment described in 
Pope’s Preface exactly indicates the manuscript 
alterations appearing in my copy of the third folio. 

Joun Fircnerr Marsn. 

Hardwick House, Chepstow. 

[We would suggest, as a more convenient way, that 
this interesting volume should be deposited for a time at 
the British Museum, for inspection. ] 


THE SUPERNATURAL ELEMENT IN THE 
WAVERLEY NOVELS. 

With regard to the poetical writings of Sir 
Walter Scott, there has always been a doubt as to 
the position they occupy; but in regard to his 
pruse works, the highest position has ever been 
unanimously accorded. And though their scenes 
and descriptions may be familiar, yet it is always 
pleasant to take up a volume of the Waverley 
Novels on account of the attractive style by which 
they are characterized. Little blemishes and in- 
accuracies may in many of them be found ; but as 
a rule, the Horatian maxim may be applied to 
them :— 

“ Verum ubi plura nitent in carmine, non ego paucis 

Offendar maculis, quas aut incuria fudit, 

Aut humana parum cavit natura. 

Ars Poetica, v. 351, et seq. 
And it may well be asked, Where can such Novels 
be found which can so safely be placed in the 
hands of everyone, especially those of young people? 
A question which may be difficult to answer in the 
present age of sensational literature. 

Many criticisms upon them have from time to 
time appeared, and edition after edition has issued 
from the press, proving their popularity ; but I am 
not aware that as yet any one has devoted an 
essay to pointing out the many instances of the 


Jinlas, and in Marmion, “ Sir Davi 





supernatural element which they contain. There 
is, also, one of the best biographies ever written in 
the English language of Sir Walter Scott—his 
Life, by Lockhart—in which, as in a mirror, we are 
introduced to, and can see, the bent of his mind 
and the cast of his thoughts; yet I do not think 
that this point is dwelt upon or ventilated in it. 

Let me note a few instances of this from the 
Waverley Novels; first observing that I am 
merely writing from memory, which must be my 
excuse for any inaccuracies or omissions that may 
occur, and so deprecating criticism from the readers 
of “N. & Q.” In Ware rley, there is the account 
of the apparition of the Bodach Glas, or’ Grey 
Spirit, warning Fergus Mac Ivor (Vich Ian Vohr 
of his approaching doom. In Guy Mannering, the 
casting of the horoscope of the youthful heir of the 
Bertrams, and its singular fultilment. To go on 
to The Antiquary, perhaps one of the best of the 
novels, in it is found the account of the haunted 
room at Monkbarns in which Lovel passes so per- 
turbed a night when the guest of Jonathan Old- 
buck ; and then the marvellous story of Martin 
Waldeck, read by Miss Wardour at the ruins of 
St. Ruth. As to The Bride of Lammermoor, one 
of the most dramatic of the stories, and in which 
the interest from the first page to the last is most 
admirably sustained, there are in it the obscure 
prophecy concerning the last Lord of Ravenswood 
stabling his steed in the Kelpie’s flow, and the 
mysterious appearance of the figure, supposed to be 
that of Blind Alice, to the Master of Ravenswood 
at the Mermaiden’s Fountain. In The Legend of 
Montrose, Angus McAulay is a believer in second 
sight. The Monastery, with the repeated appari- 
tions of the White Lady of the House of Avenel, 
must always be freshly remembered. The Pirate 
introduces us to Norna of the Fitful Head ; and 
Peveril of the Peak acquaints us with some Manx 
superstitions, as that of the Spectre Hound of the 
Isle of Man. To make rather a long leap, in 
Redgauntlet there is the marvellous story called 
“ Wandering Willie’s Tale.” My Aunt Margaret's 
Mirror and The Tapestried Chamber are entirely 
supernatural. Many other instances might be 
easily quoted from the Waverley Novels, and 
also from the poetry* of Scott and from his Letters 
on Demonology and Witchcraft, which would go 
to prove from indirect, yet strong internal evidence 
and testimony, that Sir Walter seemed to think 
with Hamlet :— 
“There are more things in heaven and earth, Horatio, 

Than are dreamt of in your philosophy.” 

Joun Picxrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 





* As the fine ballads of The Eve of St. John and Glen- 
Lindsay's Tale” of 
the spectre which appeared to King James IV. warning 
him of the ill success of his expedition inst the 


English, in 1513, which ended so fatally.at Flodden Field 
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“CLOTHING THE MINISTRY.” 

A paragraph has been going the round of the 
papers with respect to a custom in the City of 
London of giving pieces of cloth to the great 
officers of State and the officers of the Corporation. 
Its origin is attributed to a grant of monopoly to 
the cloth trade, but, unless that is matter of history, 
I confess I have doubts of it. I should rather 
attribute it to the ancient custom of giving liveries, 
about which much learning may be found in 
Mr. Corner’s paper on some illuminations repre- 
senting the Courts of Law, in the 39th volume of 
Archeologia. 

I am led to this suggestion by the circumstance 
that the pieces of cloth presented to the Town 
Clerk and others are of two colours, which seems to 
me a distinct survival of the parti-coloured gowns 
inciently worn by serjeants-at-law and others. 

It is evidence of the tenacity with which ancient 
customs cling to life that parti-coloured gowns 
were worn by Serjeants at their creation, as I have 
shown elsewhe re Proce. Soe. Ant. U.S., vol. iv.), 
certainly as late as the year 1760. They were not 
worn at a creation of Serjeants in the year 1809. 
I have not been able to ascertain what robes were 
worn at the few creations of Serjeants between 
those two years, and am, therefore, not able to 
state with authority when was the last occasion on 
which this extraordinary garment appeared in a 
court of justice as a robe of dignity. 

This leads me to the query, whether any of your 
correspondents can trace, either by means of the 
robemaker’s bill or other more formal record, what 
was done on the creation of Serjeants between 1760 
and 1809. I incline to the opinion that the year 
1760, which saw the last of the Serjeants’ great 
feasts, the discontinuance of which was followed 
by a great curtailment of the number of rings 
given and the other solemnities attendant upon 
the creation of Serjeants, was also the last occasion 
when they shone in their parti-coloured glories. 

Lord Coke says that change of the ancient habit 
often bringeth a diminution of the privilege and 
dignity of which it was the clothing. The Ser- 
jeants have certainly been shorn of many of their 
honours, and when the Judicature Act takes force, 
judges may be appointed who cannot call a Ser- 
jeant “brother.” It does not follow, however, that 
this is because they have left off wearing parti- 
coloured robes. 

However that may be, it is gratifying to think 
that the ancient Corporation of London show no 
disposition to follow the bad example of giving up 
either their feasts or their liveries. 

E. W. Braproox. 
SHAKSPEARIANA. 
EWING THE cup.”—I have long been look- 
rain for an edition of Shakspeare free from 











what I consider an unpardonable error in As You 
Like It, Act iv. sc. 3. Instead of “ chewing the 
cud of sweet and bitter fancy,” every edition that 
I know of gives “chewing the food,” &c. This is 
the more inexcusable, since Sir Walter Scott, in 
the Introduction to one of the Waverley novels, 
makes an old French gentleman quote it as 
“ showing the code.” > a a 


“Two GENTLEMEN OF Verona,” AcTIV. Sc. 1. 
—All commentators have been puzzling themselves 
and disputing about the meaning of “ Well bring 
thee to our crews.” Now in Ulster the people call 
a pigsty a pigcroo; and in Allan Ramsay’s Gentl: 
Shepherd, an old woman calls her cabin her “ little 
crove.” In Irish cro means a circular enclosure or 
dwelling. Hence the outlaws must be understood 
to say, “ We’ll bring thee to our huts.” 

a x. F. 

King Lear, iv. 6, 98 :— 

“To say I and no to everything that I said; I, and no 
too, was no good Divinity.” 

Read— 

“To say I [aye] and no to everything that I said 
I [aye] and no to, was no good Divinity.” 

King Lear, iv. 2, 46:— 

“If that the heavens do not their visible spirits 

Send quickly down to tame these vilde offences, it will 

come, 

Humanity must perforce prey on it selfe like monsters 

of the deepe.” 

This is the arrangement of the 4to. (the passage 
is not in the folio). The arrangement of the 
modern editions makes “ it will come” the short 
line, which I think is wrong. Arrange— 

** Tf that the heavens 

Do not their visible spirits send quickly down 
To tame these vile offences, it will come, 
Humanity must perforce prey on itself 
Like monsters of the deep.” 
* % % 

A New Reaprixc.—Will you receive one con- 
jecture more where so many have been tried and 
been rejected? It is the so infinitely often dis- 
cussed question about “the noble substance 
of a doubt” I once more will try to answer. 
Hamlet, i. 4 (Globe Edition, p. 816, col. 2, vv. 
36-38) :— 

“The dram of eale 
Doth all the noble substance of a doubt 
To his own scandal.” 

Perhaps the word “doth” is a misprint for 
daubs (“ Elze,” in the Atheneum, once proposed 
“doth ... often daub”); and at the end of the 
line the compositor erroneously repeated this same 
word, instead of composing the word “man.” 
After him the corrector made worse what he had 
made badly,—he altered the second “ daubs” into 
“ doubt,” taxing this a very clever emendation, 
and had no presentiment of his creating in this 
moment a very “doubtful” passage. 
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“ Substance,” 
several times used by Shakspeare, and s 
“daubed.” That the word “substance” should be 
relative to “ man” is not improbable, since “ man” 
(resp. “ men”) occurs twice in the last eight lines. 

Finally, “his own scandal” suits better with 
‘man” than with “ substance ”; I therefore submit 
to public examination the reading 

** The dram of vile 
Daubs all the noble substance of a man 
To his own scandal,” 
F, A. Leo. 


“ Sir Andrew Aguecheck. I'll help you, Sir Toby, 
because we '!] be dressed together. 

“Sir Toby Belch. Will you help? an ass-head, and a 
coxcomb, and a knave, a thin-faced knave, a gull!” 

Twelfth Night, Act v. se. 1. 

In Mr. Knight’s Pictorial, Stratford, and Cabinet 
Editions of Shakspeare, Sir, Toby’s answer is printed 
thus—* Will you help an ass-head, and a coxcomb 
and a knave? a thin-faced knave, a gull?” 

I should be very sorry to set myself up against 
Mr. Knight in the matter of Shakspearian criti- 
cism, but I cannot help thinking that in this 
instance he is mistaken, because he makes Sir 
Toby call himself these uncomplimentary names, 
whereas I understand him to say to Sir Andrew, 
Will you help me? you ass-head, &c. Campbell’s 
edition agrees with Knight’s; Keightley’s, the 
“Globe,” and the “ Handy Volume” editions place 
the note of interrogation after “ Will you help.” 

JONATHAN Bovcuier. 


Loncevity.—Our good friend Mr. Tuoms did 
service in exposing the falsehood of many claims 
to ultra-centenarianism, but left us still a few well- 
attested cases. My father’s grandmother is re- 
ported to have died at the age of 105; but, as I 
have not investigated the evidence, it may remain 
for the present an unsupported assertion. I can 
write with more confidence in regard to the 
longevity of cats, animals that to home-keepir 
authors are quite as precious as are dogs to other 
people. The most venerable cat of my intimate 
acquaintance was “ Grandfather,” who belonged to 
Mrs. Mac——, of Trinity, near Edinburgh, and 
died in July, 1862, at the age of twenty-two. 
This surely corresponded, in feline reckoning, with 
our human five-score years or more. His mistress 
wrote, at the time :-— 

“Until within a very short time of his death, the 
venerable Grimalkin en joyed excellent health, and could 
climb a tree, catch a bird, or kill a mouse, with as much 
zest and activity as a kitten.” 


He lived widely beloved, and died deeply re- 
gretted. He had no enemy in the world, except 
the late Professor Simpson’s dog down the lane, 
his near neighbour. Requiescat/ His lowly tomb 
was adorned with the following lines by Professor 


in the same sense as here, is Karl of our College. 
» is | worthy of preservation : 





They may possibly be deemed 


“ GRANDFATI 
(Obiit July, 1862, wetatis 22.) 
‘ Life to the last enj yyed,’ here P issy lies, 
Renown'd for mousing, and for catching flies 
Loving o’er grass and pliant branch to roar 
Yet ever constant to the smiles of home 


Philosopher of Garden and of Porch, 


Whom sun and hearth have warm'd, but could not 
scorch ; 

Monarchs might envy him his regal fur, 

And list the music of his household purr. 


Him sweet content possess'd ; his feline son] 

With milk of human kindness brimmed the bow! : 
Nor anger nor ingratitude e’er shed 
The t blood of hand th at stroked him, or that fed 
Blameless in morals, feared a mice 1 rats, 
The Preux Chevalier of the race of Cate 

He has outlived their customary span— 

As Jenkins and Old Parr had that of man 
And might on tiles have murmured, in moonshine 
Nestorian tales of youth, and Troy divine ; 

Of rivals fought; of Kitten-martyrdoms 
While me ekly listening round sat Tabs and Toins 
But, with the modesty of genuine worth, 

He vaunted not his deeds of ancient birth 

His whiskers twitched not at the world’s applauze 
He only yawned, and licked his reverend paws ; 
Curled round his head his tail, and fell asle« 
Lapped in sweet dreams, and left us here to weep : 
Yet pleased to know that, ere “y sank to rest, 
As far as mortal cats are, he was blest 








Molash, by Ashford, Kent. 


Fostnuitt Anpey.—I have by me the aue 
tioneer’s (Mr. Phillips’s) Catalo » of the sale at 
Fonthill Abbey in the year 1823. In the margi 
is rere. opposite each lot the price which 
fetched. The Catalogues, which I presume are not 











often met with now-a-days, volumes of 39 
pages, containing 3,960 lots, and were charge: 
6d. each. The following intr ductor) y page 





; be worth reprinting in “ N. & Q.”:— 
‘rangement of the Fonthill View, the Sale 
the \ tors’ Accommodation.— Mr. Ph 
notifies that he j 








ps respec 
ips res] 





s made arrangements for the 
modation of Visitors to the Abbey during the View and 
Sale. 

‘The order — is as follows: The Books and Prints 
from 9th Sept. to 20th inclusive; from 3rd Oct. to 9tl 
inclusive ; and fro m 23rd Oct. to the 29th inclusive 


The Costly Furniture and —— and Splendid 


Effects.— From the 23rd Sept. to the 3rd Oct. inclusive, 
and from the 16th Oct. to the 22n 1 inclusive. 

‘The Pictures from the 20th Oct. to the 15th in 
clusive} 


rhe Wines! and Useful Furniture.—From the 30th 
October to the end of the Sale. And that Domestic 
Accommodations, in addition to the Inns at Hindon, 
Tisbury, Fonthill Bishop, Salisbury, Shaftesbury, Ames 
bury and Warminster (viz, Breakfast, Dinner, and Re 
freshments), may be bad within the Abbey. And als 
Refreshments and Beds may be had at the Pavilion, 
Fonthill Park. N.B—Single Beds will be 3s. 6d. per 
night, and Double Beds 5s. By a recent arrangement 
the view of the Abbey and Grounds, and its costly 
elegancies, will continue uninterrupted until! the end of 
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October. A One Guinea Ticket will admit Two Persons, 
and a 10s. 6d. Ticket will admit One Person to view the 
Abbey any two days during the Sale; and a complete 
Catalogue will admit the Purchaser only to the Sale 
Room, but not to the Abbey.” 
In a recapitulation at the end of the Catalogue 
3 given the amount realized at each d: 
making a total for the forty day s of 22.6841. 15s. 11d. 
The smallest amount sold in one day was on the 
ighth day of sale, 144/. 9s.; and the largest 
mount was on the 26th day, 3.9441. 17s. On this 
lay were sold The Poulterer’s Shop, by &. Dow. 
for 1.3331. 10s. : Laughing Boy, by Leonardo 
la Vinci, for 1,034/. 5s.; and A Sea Port, by 
Berghem, for 8341. 15s. The books which fetched 
he highest prices were John Britton’s Architec 
ral Antiquities of Great Britain; Antiquities 
ul History of the Cathedral Churches of Salis 
} Norwich, and Winchester : and An irch Lec- 
ral Essay relating to Redcliffe Church, Bristol ; 
ether, 98/. And among the “Unique and 
splendi d Effects,” the highe st price was obtained 
ran “ Ebony Cabinet, enclosed by folding-doors 
f exquisite workmanship, in basso relievo, repre- 
senting the magnanimous example of Martius 
Curtius leaping into the Gulf,” viz., 5720. 5s. 
J. N. Biya. 


' 
VS sale, 


Worp-Books or Oratonios 
f plays have been common since the earliest days 
fthe drama, and the same thing may be said of 
ratorio word-books. At the time of the first per- 
formances of Handel’s great works incorrect books 
if their words were floating about, much to the 
unnoyance of compilers and publisher I have 
before me a notice respecting the book of Handel’s 
most popular work— Messiah. Tt was cut from a 
heWSpa pe r dated March 4 > and formed an 
tem of the late William Upeo ytt’s collection of 
‘cuttings.” It is worth transferring to the pages 
f “N. & Q.” for several reasons that will be 
ipparent to those interested in such things. The 
general reader will learn that our ancestors, at 
these performances of a cé ntury ago, were not 
etter accommodated with sittings—being “ hud- 
lled ” together—than we are at the present time : 


Spurious books 





“This Day is published, in Quarto, Price ls., a new 
— tion, corrected by the Compiler, Messiah, an Oratorio 
et to Music by Mr. Handel. 
“Printed (by permission of the Compiler) for E. 
inson, No. 12 in Avemary Lane, — street; and 
for W. Russel : sold also by the Booksellers. 
“Though editions of Oratorios in a small Letter (too 
small for the purpose in the huddled manner the readers 
sit) are sold at the Haymarket House at 6d., none but 
the large Letter sort of ls. are sold at Covent Garden 
House. Notwithstanding the Compiler's Injunction 
against it, a spurious Edition of Messiah is persisted to 
be printed, and is even sold at Covent Garden Theatre. 
Those therefore who desire to have the genuine and 
correct Edition, and would discourage such a contumelious 
Proceeding, will be pleased to huv before they get to the 


¢ , 


ouse, as it is not to be had there (an instance of ill 












treatment of an author's edition of which there is no 
example), and that they may do so conveniently, it is 
planted in various places. This only authorized Edition 
has E. Johnson’s and W. Russel’s Names in the Title.” 
Epwarp F. Rimpav tr. 


Hai, of Greatrorp Hany, Co. Lincoty.— 
In one of the earlier editions of The Landed 


that “ William, youngest child of Edmund Hall, 
of Greatford Hall.... went to Jamaica... . in 
1687,” and had a son born there in 1698, named 
James, ancestor of the Halls of Arrowsfoot. 
put, so far as I am aware, it has only been 
supposed that Edmund, of Greatford Hall, was the 
grandfather of James Hall, born in Jamaica in 
1698, and, therefore, this should be regarded 
one of the unsubstantiated pedigrees of the West 
Indian Colonists; and to this belief I am the more 
inclined from the following circumstances :— 
There were extensive emigrations from Bar- 
bados to Jamaica between 1655 and 1755. 
| 2. In the former island there was a large family 





know not, 3 talbots’ heads for their arms, and 
which was Giles Hall from Whitminster, Co. 
Gloucester, who died in 1686, aged 84. There 
was also a Jchn Hall, who died in 1729, and who 
bore a fess inde nted, between 3 griffins segreant, 

3. In Jamaica, contemporaneously with James 
[all (mentioned above, born 1698), there was a 
Thomas Hall, whose wife was Patience Walker, of 
—— os, by whom he had, with other issue, a 
son, Villiam [ob. circa 1751 I, who I irried Mary 
K Medes k, and had, with other issue, Thomas, 
who married Mary De hany, and had by her— 
1) Hugh Kirkpatrick, married Harriot Kenyon ; 
2) William, married Mary Reid ; Thomas, who 
married and died in 1839, 

I am inclined to believe that the pedigree in Th 
Landed Gent ry might be amended by a reference 
» the registers of Barbados,* and that the Halls 
of Arrowsfoot are of Gloucesté rehire rather than 
of Lincolnshire origin. Sp. 





Merancuruon.—In reading the other day in 
I. D’Israeli’s Curiosities of Literature I came 
cross the following passage :—“ One of the most 
imiable of the reformers was originally named 
Hertz Schwarts (black earth), which he elegantly 


turned into the Greek name Melancthon. Now 
ithe German name of Melanchthon was not “ Hertz 
| Schwarts” but “Schwarzerd.” Herz hon is fh on 


to do with “earth,” but signifies “ heart,” so that, 
if his name had been “ Hertz Schwarts,” he would 
not have altered it into Melanchthon. 

THEeopor MARX. 


Ingenheim, Germany. 





* There are several cases of families in Jamaica claim- 
ing a direct lineage from England, whereas they should 


in the first instance have traced from other W. I. islands. 





Gentry, it is stated, under “ Hall of Arrowsfoot,” 


of Halls, who bore, but with what authority I 
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Mortar Inscriptions.—An old bronze mortar 
in the Museum at Newcastle-upon-Tyne bears the 
inscription, “ AMEN, AMEN, AMEN, AMEN.” Does 
it not mean here as elsewhere, “ So be it,” with a 
special reference to any refractory material which 
may have to be brayed in the mortar, till it becomes 
‘so,” as the apothecary or the housewife would 
have it to be? Amor vincit omnia” is rather a 
favourite mortar inscription, and is, I fancy, meant 
as an encouragement to perseverance in what 
before the days of engines devised in modern 
times) was often an irksome task. J. T. F. 

Hatfield Hall, Durham. 


Pcestic Exntisition at Rome.—There is one 
ut present which is so interesting that it merits a 
in “N. & Q.” In the streets and squares of 
man stands beside a portable 
which contains about 
are not wood-pigeons, 


notice 
Rome, a young 
wooden house, or carriage, 
a dozen pigeons. They 
doves, or carriers, but pigeons of the most ordinary 
domestic species. On opening the door the birds 
issue forth, and perch on the keeper’s head and 
shoulders, &c.; others rest on a wand that he holds 
in his hands. The word of command is then given, 
and the pigeons (with one exception) fly away, and 
are seen resting on the roofs of the houses and 
churches, where they remain until their master 
gives a whistle, when they all return to their habi- 
tation. The bird that has not joined in the flight 
plays inother part. The proprietor, for a sous, 
sells a printed paper descriptive of the exhibition. 
Each purchaser is touched and pointed out to the 
bird, which then distributes the papers, — 
them from a rack. But these pape rs are red and 
white, and the bir l compre hends the difference 
between the master’s order of rosso or bianco. This 
is one of the most interesting street exhibitions 
that I have ever witnessed. The mode of educa- 
tion is not named in the descriptive papers. 
James Henry Drxoy. 


Rome. 


Hitary.—Hilar or Ilar was, it seems, a Welsh 

uint. In “Bonedd y Saint,” in the Myvyrian 
Archeology, p. 426, there is this note: “In Llan- 
ilar, Cardiganshire, the wakes are kept on dydd- 
gwyl [lar (neu Ilar bysgotur).” The Welsh words 
mean the festival day of [lar (or Llar the fisher- 
man). With pysgotur cf. Latin piscator. 

T. C. Unnone. 


following is 
for December 


ADVERTISEMENT.—The 
Bombay, 


Curious 
from the Times of India, 
31, 1874:— 

“ Notice is hereby given to the Public, that War is 
now going on between the Sultan of Maculla and the 
Jamadar of Sheir, and that the Port of Sheir is blockaded 
by the Sultan of Maculla, and that all persons, steamers, 
ships, and buggalows, attempting to get into the said 


port of Sheir, or land goods there, will be fire: a sper 
and the steamers, ships, and buggalows, and the goods | 
‘ 








thereon, seized and confiscated by the said Sultan of 
Maculla.—Dated this 29th December, 1874. 
“ By Order of the Sultan of Maculla, 
“Sattum Oomvr.” 
J. C. Cuvsp. 


Cottor Moypay.—In north Yorkshire we only 
know “one collop.” A mutton ham having been 
properly cured and salted exactly twelve months 
antecedent to the Monday before Ash Wednesday, 
is eaten upon that Monday (which is called “ Collop 
Monday ”) as rashers with fried eggs. 

EBorRAcuUM. 


From Sir Roserr Witson’s Nore-Boox. 
Guy Fawkes.—King James, in his own hand- 
a g, directed the torture to be applied to Guy 

Fawkes “ per gradus ad ima.” 

Hersert RANDOLPH. 

Ringmore. 


Cuantrey Woopcocks.—In 1829 Sir F. Chan- 
trey shot two woodcocks at one shot, and after- 
wards sculptured the birds in marble. The follow- 
ing epigrams were written by various skilled pens. 
Were there ever so many epigrams shot off upon 
so slight incentive ? 

“Their good and ill from the same source they drew, 

Here shrined in marble b ”y the hand that slew.’ 

Lord Jeffrey. 
“ The carver’s knife in vain their limbs shall sever, 

In Chantrey’s marble they unite for ever.” 

P. R. Duncan. 
Here you might say that “in death they were not 
divided”; but Duncan’s idea refers not to the 
brace of birds, but to the limbs of each individual 
bird. He misses the true chance, which was to 
have shown how the carver’s knife, whose office is 
usually to sever, became in this instance a bond 
of eternal union :- 
** Chantrey invented the best of gunlocks, : 

Which cocks one hammer, and hammers two cocks. 

F. P. Muirhead. 
“ He hit the birds, and with an aim as true, 
And hand as skilful, hit their likeness too.” 
The same. 
“ With gun or chisel thou art doubly clever,— 

Chantrey ! thy twins in death are twins for ever.’ 
Boulton. 
“Shall Chantrey be called a destroyer or not 

He slaughters, indeed, his two birds at one shot; 

But, pitying his victims, with gen'rous endeavour 

To make more amends by his chisel so clever, 

He revives them to live on in marble for ever. 

Mr. Sergt. Wrangham. 

Another point that might have been made 
contained in the following lines :— 

“Tis thought adroit, as well it may, 
With stone, or shot, two birds to slay ; 
But Francis Chantrey has the skill 
To give life, tho’ his gun may kill, 
And make (oh, endless wonder rife ! 
One stone bring back two birds to life. 
. A. Warp. 


w. 


Mayfair. 
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Queries. 


[We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct.] 





SEBASTIAN OF PoRTUGAL AND PEELE’s BATTLE 
or ALCAZAR.— 

Historia | de Bello Africano: | in quo Sebastia | nvs, 
Serenissi- | mvs Portugalliz | Rex, periit ad diem 4. 
Aug. | Anno 1578. | 

Vni cum | Ortu et Fami- | lia regvm, qui nostro 
tempore in illis Africze regioni- | bus imperium tenue- | 
runt. 

Ex Lusitano sermone primé in | Gallicum: inde in 
Latinum | translata | per Joannem Thomam | Freigivm 
D. | Noribergee. | c1o ro xxc. 

Such is the title-page of a small octavo-sized 
pamphlet, A to £4, in eights, and reference is made 
in it toa plan of the battle of Alcazar; but this 
was apparently not engraved for this edition, as 
my copy seems to be quite perfect and is in its 
original blue-paper cover. 

As I had hoped to find, when I bought it some 
four years ago, it is the source whence Peele drew 
the greater part of his play; indeed, at times he 
merely copies. To the student of history it is of 
interest, as professing to be what it probably is, 
the narrative of an eye-witness of the campaign 
and battle. From internal evidence, however, I 
have grave doubts whether the writer, who calls 
himself “‘ Antonius Lusitanus,” was a Portuguese, 
or in Sebastian’s army. Hence I would inquire of 
any one acquainted with the Portuguese historians 
what authority these latter attach to this account, 
as also on what other profe ssed eye or ear witness 
statements those accounts of the battle and Sebas- 
tian’s death are based, which are found in our 
various histories and biographies, and which some- 
times more or less agree with, and sometimes differ 
from, one another, and from that in the above 
described pamphlet. 

I would also ask for what I have mislaid—the 
title of a French book, published within the last 
few years, on the false Sebastians 

B. NicHo.son. 


HaMMERSMITH ANTIQUITIES: THE Pye Fa- 
MiLY.—I flatter myself I have detected an omission 
in Faulkner’s exhaustive History. There is fre- 
quent mention in the Court Rolls of Fulham of 
Lady Pye’s house. Among other entries, in 1726, 
“ A messuage with 2 gardens, 1 orchard, &c., called 
lady Pye’s house”; in 1727, “A Piece of land 
containing 7 acres, and all those houses built on 
part of premises called Lady Pye’s house.” Who 
was this Lady Pye? The premises are no doubt 
those, or very near those, built by Sir N. Crispe, 
sold to Prince Rupert in 1683, afterwards the 
roperty of the Duke and Duchess of Athol (the 


and subsequently tenanted by the Margravine of 
Anspach and Queen Caroline, and on the right of 
Queen Street from the river, and left of the Fulham 
Road, and now the property of the Convent of the 
Good Shepherd. I have endeavoured to find what 
Lady Pye ever lived at Hammersmith, but without 
success. I find there were five (or four) families of 
that name, and among them two furnish eight 
Ladies Pye who might be the Lady in question. 
Of Pyes of Hone, 1. Joan, married Sir Walter 
knighted 1640); 2. Elizabeth, married Sir Walter 
in 1628 ; 3. Mary, married Robert (died 1662) ; 
4. Anne, daughter of the great John Hampden, 
married the second Sir Robert, and died 1701; 5. 
Rebecca, married Sir John (created 1664); 6. 
Philippa, married Charles (died 1721); 7. Anne, 
married Charles (died 1721). Of Pyes of Lekamp- 
sted, 8. Catherine, married Sir Edmund (died 
1673). Can any of your readers assist me? I have 
consulted Bowack (1705); Lyson’s Environs of 
London (of which there is an admirable copy in 
the Guildhall Library, enriched with many plates 
of a more modern date); Cox, Mag. Br., 1720; 
Bridger’s Index to Pedigrees; Chalmers’s Biog. 
Dict., vol. xxv. ; Burke’s Extinct Baronets and 
Commoners, &c. B. B. 


Count or Meray.—What was the parentage 
of the Count de Meran, so created in 1845? He 
was probably the illegitimate, or morganatic, off- 
spring of a member of the Imperial family of 
Austria. J. Woopwarp. 


“Pu.”—Does ph occur in any words in the 
English language which we have inherited from 
the Saxon? I cannot call to mind one except the 
Christian name Ralph, which is an undoubted 
mis-spelling of Ralf. See The Saxon Chronicle, 
whenever the word occurs. Cornus. 


Tue Pic-Facep Lapy.—There is a tradition in 
Dublin, and in other parts of Ireland, of a woman 
who had a pig’s face, and was fed out of a silver 
trough, and whose mother had brought this judg- 
ment on her offspring by her brutal answer to the 
appeal of a beggar-woman, attended by a number 
of young children. Does this story exist in other 
localities ? D. F. 

The story is to be found in Dutch and English chap- 
books of the seventeenth century. ] 


“Trish Politics made Pleasant : a Grand Melo-Dramatic 
Spectacle and Moral Dramatic Satire, in Hudibrastic 
and Mixed Verse (arranged also for Choirs). In Two 
Acts. Scene—Castle of Dublin. Part I. London: 
A. H. Baily & Co., Cornhill, 1844.” 

Who is the author? It was again published, 
with additions, in 1845. London, Baily ; Dublin, 
Cumming. R. Inauis., 


Dean Vixcent.—Amongst the papers of the 





tter being Mrs. Lannoy) and Lord Melcombe, I 





Rey. William Vincent, D.D., Dean of West- 
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minster from 1802 till December 21, 1815, I have 
just found reference to a pedigree of the family of 
Vincent, supposed to be in the possession of a Mr. 
Rainsford, who married the sister of Dormer Vin- 
cent, and the daughter of Richard Vincent, by his 
wife, the widow of a Mr. Addg rly, of Weddington, 
in Warwickshire. If any descendant of Mr. Rains- 
ford has this pedigree, I should esteem it a great 
courtesy to be allowed to see it. 
REGINALD Stewart Boppineron. 
Titley, Herefordshire. 


DaBRIDGECOURT.—Was this person a foreign 
or English Knight of the Garter! Is this spell- 


ng of the name correct ? r. J. Mt. 
STEVENTON Mayor House, Hants.—Can you 


give me information respecting this house in Hamp- 
shire, or the names of any authorities who Spe ik of 
this place ? The present house, which does not 
date previous to the time of Henry VIL, is sup- 
posed to have been built on the site formerly 
occupied by some religious building. Stones are 
built into the walls showing very « ily work. 

R. Morrison Marnock. 
Who was he? His name 
figures on the walls of the Beauchamp Tower, 


Tower of London. W ARDER. 


‘yr =e ok tk a 
['nomas STEVEN. 


Baryes’s “Geranta.”—The lines given below 
are copied from a fly-leaf of Barnes’s curious book, 
London, Obadiah Balgrave, 1675 : 

** Kind Barnes adorn’d by every muse, 

Each Greek in his own art outdoes ; 

No Orator was ever greater, 

No Poet ever chanted sweeter. 

H’ excelled in Geranian mystery, 

And the black prince of history ; 

And Divine, the most profound 

That ever trod on English ground. 
He died, 3rd August, 1712, aged 50 

Have these lines been ever before printed, if so, 
where { A, J 


A BALLAD ENTITLED “ WALTHAM C'Ross.”—In 


time pronounced hély? The old compounds holy- 
rood, holywell, holiday are all so pronounced ; 
holiness naturally follows the adjective. Also, if 
the word had been pronounced as now at the time 
the exhortation in the Communion Service was 
written, would the words wholly and holy have 
occurred so closely togethe r in what is now a 
singularly uneuphonious clause 
we any means of knowing the ancient pronuncia- 
tion of words besides their use in poetry ) This 
generally gives us their accent, but, unless they 
occur in rhyme, tells us nothing of their sound or 
quantity. Se = F&F 


! Secondly, have 


“He HAS SWALLOWED A YARD OF LAND!” 
A bantering expression I have heard in Lancashir 
in reference to a companion who has just drunk 
sixpenny-worth of brandy-and-water. Many men, 
during their lifetime, in this way have thoughtlessly 

Tt 4 





swallowed a handsome estate. The observation is 
suggestive of a moral warning against intemper 
ance. Is the expression common, and is it us 
elsewhere ? J. B. P. 


3arbourne, Worcester. 


A Novet Decimau.—In the late lamented 
Canon Kingsley’s Water Babies, 2nd ed. 1864, 
p- 256, we are told that Tom’s te ; raised the tide 
*3,954,620,819 of an inch higher than it had been 


the day before. Of course, a decim if pointed 
1 


in triplets, is pointed from right to left, whereas 


this is pointed from lett to right. Is it an inten 


tional or an accidental error ! J ABE 
Athenzeum Club. 


Rev. Evan Lioyp, or Vroyx.—About 1766 





this gentleman published poem called The 
Methodist, in which he libelled a gentleman of 
| Wales, and for so doing was | 

Bench prison. Whilst there he had for a fellow- 
prisoner the notoriou John Wilkes, and betwee 
them an acquaint nee sprang p t] only « 
with the death of Llovd. 


parish church of Bala, North Wales, and tl 





1564-5 William Pekerynge pays the Master and | ™scription on his monument \v a 
Wardens of Stationers’ Hall “for his lycense for| Wilkes. Will some one inform me who th 
pryntinge of a ballett intituled VJ um C Welsh gentleman 1 that LI libelled, ane 
#2” (Arber's Stationers’ Co. R "vol. Lp. | Where I can find a1 int of the ti 

261.) Is a copy of the ballad e: ll A. R 


Aw Avrctio: 


‘ oF OLD BacHELors.—Some years 
since, at a Penny Readin 


in London, an amusing 


piece was read, which represented a number of old | 


bachelors auctioned off before a collection of ok 
maids. Each old maid had a bag, in which she 


carried off him who fell to her lot. Can you tell | 


me where it is to be found 
Rost. B. Sroyey. 
Pronunciation or “ Hory.”—Is there any 
withority for supposing that “ holy” was at one 





ERAL Monk p A» Crarces.—Ir 
, gham’s Lond i i tl the mal 
|riage of General Monk and Anne Clarges 1s 
recorded in the parish register of St. Georges, 
Southwark. It is not exactly so. The entry 1s 
and I put the one before in its place to show how 


it stands) :-— 
| * January 23, 1652/3. 


Thomas Doale. Elizabeta Edwards. 


| 


George ——. Ann ——. 


| I suppose this is the entry referred to, but neither 
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“Monk” nor “Clarges” is there. Most if not | As Dickson would be twenty-seven years old at 
ill the entries are copied from some rough or first | the supposed date of the MS., it is within the 
entry book, which has disappeared. There may | bounds of possibility that he may have been the 
be reasons (which I can at least guess at) why the | : wuthor, but from the ascription in the title to 
urnames are omitted. Some of your re ud rs | J . B. P. in the MS. this does not seem probable. 

ght throw more light upon it than I can. | The internal evidence of the style would refer the 
shall be glad if they will. Same time, will some | date to the latter portion of the reign of Elizabeth. 
orrespondent tell me who are the parties referred | If the rhythm and versification be compared with 


to in this other entry from same register, under | those of the later version of the ballad of Chevy 
larriages /— Chace, I think a striking resemblance will be 

“ June (or July), 1654— observed. If the hymn were transcribed from the 

Frauncis Hyde Anne Carew MS8., with the original orthography preserved, i 

Both of Pangbourne, Berks; Anne Carew, parents | would afford some clue to its date. In 1693 the 





eased, both lodgers.” - Rev. W. Burkit, the biblical expositor, quoted the 

W. Renpie. hymn in eight verses, the form in which it has 
P.S.—Register papers of St. Margaret’s, South- | been adopted into m ny collections. It is inserted 
vark (1451-2),—* Reed. in dawnsing money of the | in that of Dr. Williams and Mr. Boden in 1801, 
Maydens, . 9 ’ What does this mean introduced as stated “ from the Eckinton Collec- 
tion.” In 1852 Dr. Bonar published it in the 
form left by Dickson, entitled The New Jerusalem; 























Replies. and in 1863 Sir R. Palmer included fourteen out 
of the twenty-six stanzas from the MS. in his 
ERUSALEM ! MY HAPPY HOME!” Book of Praise. This poem is usually ascribed to 
th S. iii. 6: a Latin original, but the theme of the heavenly 
lhe ertion of one form of the text of this | Jerusalem is not limited to this hymn and its 
ne old hymn af inity for few | congeners. It has been a fruitful source of inspi- 
her particul The information | ration to many w riters, particularly medieval ones. 
ract by ¢ m Mr. Barnes’s | Dr. Neale’s two beautiful hymns—“ To thee, O 
rk on the R novel as he | dea r, dear Country,” and “ Jerusalem the Golden ” 
pp The hy 1d at leneth in the are reproductions in an English form of portions 
frent V ne for 1850, p. 582. Sir Roun j ofa Latin poem On the Conte mpt of the World, by 
Pali Lord Sx , his J f Praise | Bernard de Morley, a monk of Cluny.* Charles 
863). | nset f , with ‘ | Wesley ; hymn commencing 
h tl me state Mr. Miller, | ‘ Away with our sorrow and fear, 
} eresting \ Our Hl heir A 2 | We soon shall recover our home ; 
oO ; has added n on. The city of saints shall appear, 
In 1852 Dr f Edinl ed The | The day of eternity come,” &c. 
\ I n » am} f this is an embodiment of the same s« ntime nt, but with 
ect ribed to the Rev. Dayid Dickson. From no immediate reference to a special source. 
hese and other sources I hav } ed the fol- | It is not by any means easy to determine pre- 
r of the history of t vcred | cisely the Latin hymn with which the one before 
} 1 whic ’ be with jus m y be identitied. It seems to be generally 
' wie jassumed that this is found in the hymn “In 
he ME volume in the Beit Museum, to | Dedicat peg lesize,” given by Archbishop Trench 
hich reference has been made. is pronounced by | (Saered Latin Poetry, 1849), commencing,— 
Dr. Bonar, from internal evid nee, to be of a date "Dista p ie a y 
prior t 1G The tle o the hym is “ . aa 7 
. af. 0 ‘d Ba B. oye an ‘ ¢ Diana.” A of which the author is unknown. It has been 
the Crown Garland of Golden Roses (1612) the | *tttibuted to Bernard of Cluny, but without any 
lamentable song of the Lord Wigmore is set to | authority. It is also printed by Daniel (Thesaurus 
tho tune of “ Diane.” which sives countenance te | Hymnologicus, Halle, 1841), and in several other 
the’ dete fixed by Dr. Bonar, The Rev. David | German collections. At is inserted in the Roman 
Dickson, a Scotch minister, who lived 1583-1662. Breviary in a modernized form, beginning— 


“ Coelestis urbs Jerusalem 
Beata pacis visio,” &c. 
In its early form it consists of forty-eight lines, and 
only corresponds in very general terms with the 
English version. 


s stated, by his biographer Wodrow, to have 

issued several short poems, amongst which was 

“O mother, dear Jerusalem!” This still exists in 
broadside without date, supposed to be of the 

beginning of last century. In this sheet the hymn es 

consists of sixty-two verses, containing 248 lines, * Bee The ery Poetry retry of the Middle Ages, by 

being thirty-six verses additional to the MS. copy. | Rev. J. M. Neale, M.A., 1852. 
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There is, however, another source, not so gene- 
rally known, which is deserving of consideration. 
In 1853-5, Dr. Franz Jos. Mone, Keeper of the 
Archives of the Grand Duchy of Baden, at Carls- 
ruhe, published an original collection of medieval 
Latin hymns.* Amongst these are six on the 
celestial Jerusalem, one of which corresponds much 
more nearly with the prototype of the English 
version than the one above referred to. It is taken 
from a MS. at Carlsruhe of the fifteenth century, 
with the melody attached. It consists at present 
of fifteen and a half stanzas, containing one hundred 
lines; but two and a half stanzas, or fifteen lines, 
are wanting. It commences— 

“ Jerusalem luminosa 
Vere pacis visio, 
Felix nimis ac formosa 
Summi regis mansio.” 
i will quote a few verses in apposition with the 
English rendering, to show their resemblance.— 
“In thee no sickness may be seen, 
No hurt, no ache, no sore; 
There is no death, no ugly de’il, 
There ’s life for evermore.” 
Tn te nec quidquam molestum 
Nec languor, nec gemitus 
Nec unquam quid immodestum, 
Nec culpa, nec dedecus. 
In te robusta juventus, 
In evum non deperit, 
Senex seu morte preventus, 
Neque est neque erit.” 

** No dampish mist is seen in thee, 
No cold nor darksome night ; 
There every soul shines as the sun, 
The God himself gives light.” 

“In te nunquam nubilata 
Aéris temperies, 
Sole solis illustrata 
Semper est meridies, 
In te non nox fessis grata 
Nec labor nec inquies.” 
“ Thy walls are made of precious stones, 
Thy bulwarks diamonds square ; 
‘thy gates are of right orient pearl, 
Exceeding rich and rare,” &c. 
Lapidibus expolitis 
Structa tu mirifice 
Gemmis, auro, claris vitris 
Decoraris undique, 
Portz fulgent margaritis 
Platez sunt aurex,” Xe. 

I could run on this parallel to much greater 
length, but these specimens may suffice, as space 
would scarcely be afforded for a complete analysis 
and comparison. At the same time, the English 
hymn is by no means a translation of the Latin. It 
is rather a tree paraphrase, with some variations 
and additions. The verses about Our Lady, King 
David, and the saints, are entirely wanting in the 
original. 

* Hymni Latini Medii Avi, e Codd. MSS. ce. 
Franc. Jos. Mone, Archivii Carlsruhensis Prefectus. 
Friburgi Brisgoviw - Sumptibus Herder, 1853-5, 








The theme of all these Jerusalem hymns is un- 
doubtedly taken from the two last chapters of the 
Apocalypse, with references also to a few passages 
in the Psalms and Prophets. Some of the Fathers 
have delighted to contemplate the same vision. 

St. Augustine, De Civitate Dei, says :— 

“In sempiterna vita sanctorum, nec operosa erit actio, 
nec requies desidiosa; laus erit Dei sine fastidio, sine 
defectu ; nullum in animo tzdium, nullus labor in corpore, 
nulla indigentia; omnes delicie Deus erit et satietas 
sancte civitatis in illo et de illo sapienter beateque 
viventis,” &c. 

Gregory the Great, in his commentary on Ezekiel, 
has the following passage :— 

“Jerusalem, que edificatur ut civitas, quia etenim 
illa internz pacis visio ex sanctorum civium congrega- 
tione construitur. Jerusalem ccelestis ut civitas adifi- 
catur, que tamen in hac peregrationis terra dum flagellis 
percutitur, tribulationibus tunditur, ejus lapides quotidie 
quadrantur,” Xe. 

These contemplations must have very early taken 
a poetical form. Mohnike (‘Hymnol. Forschungen 
ascribes the earliest extant to the eighth century ; 
but it is probable that hymns of this class existed 
previously. The Germans, in their copious hymno- 
logy, have several versions of the Jerusalem hymns. 
One, by Kosegarten, is given by Archbishop 
Trench, beginning— 

“ Stadt Gottes deren diamanten Ring 
Kein Feind zu stiirmen wagt,” Xc. 
There is another included in the Kirchen Gesang- 
Buch of Hanover :— 
** Wie lieblich sind dort oben 
All deine Wohnung, Gott!” &c. 

I have to apologize for the length of this com- 
munication, which might easily have been carried 
to a much greater extent. J. A. Pictoy. 

Sandyknowe, Wavertree. 

Cuter Erte has obligingly supplied a version 
of this popular hymn, but, while terming it an 
“ original,” he has transcribed it from a book 
“carefully edited, with original headings and im- 
proved readings, by the Rev. E. Henderson, D.D., 
instead of from the manuscript. If an opinion 
may be furmed from an old printed copy of the 
words, the readings in the Rev. Doctor's version 
have been very much “improved,” and, perhaps, 
curtailed also. The original MS. is so accessible 
in the British Museum (Addit. 15,225) that, if in- 
convenient to Cuiz¥ Ermine, perhaps some other 
reader will kindly collate it. 

The old printed copy in the Bodleian Library is 
in the form of a broadside ballad in the Rawlinson 
Collection (4to. Rawl. 566,167), entitled “ The 
true description of the everlasting ioys of Heaven. 
To the tune of 0 man in desperation.” Printed 
for F. Coles, T. Vere, and J. Wright. This has 


nineteen stanzas of eight lines, whereas Dr. Hen- 
derson’s, and perhaps the manuscript also, has but 
thirteen. 
. 


Moreover, the two do not agree from 
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n- the fifth line to the eighth, beyond which I cannot panying it with the original (which he fairly vindicates 
le compare them, having only transcribed eight lines | F. B. P.), several other versions and some notes.” . 
BS of the ballad. The heading of Dr. Henderson’s — MILY COLE. 
rs copy is, “ A song made by F. B. P. to the tune of ——— 
Duna.” He informs us that, “It is, however, of} This hymn, I think, is generally understood to 
Roman Catholic origin.” a have been written by the Rev. Francis Augustus 
0, Some among us would have been pleased if he Baker, in 1565. Pe rhaps the date is enly approxi- 
4 had indicated his authority. The ballad itself! mate. The original hymn in its entirety (almost 
cannot be older than the tune to which it was | the only alteration being the substitution of “dole ” 
“ written, and the earliest notice yet found of any | for « geil” in the third line, third verse appears 
“Diana” who could have given name to a tune 1S,/ jn the “St. Alban’s. Holborn. Appé ndix” to the 
1. “A Ballett intituled the goddess Diana,” which] Fymnal Noted published by G. J. Palmer), it 


was entered to Alexander Lacy at Stationers’ Hall 


‘ ' in 1566. It is most probably the same as in A 
“< Handefull of Pleasant Delites, 1584, beginning, 
i. “ Diana and her darlings dear.” The story is from 
is : Ovid’s Ms tamorphoses. Diana and her ny mphs 
me are surprised by Actieon while bathing, whereupon 
the goddess transforms him into a hart, and he is 
n pursued and devoured by his own dog This 
ballad retained its popularity throughout the seven- 
5 teenth century, therefore “ Jerusalem! my happy | 
ch home !” may be, perhaps, of no earlier date than 
- the same century. A polished version may have 
3. removed the very landmarks which would be the | 
P antiquary’s cuide. The one extant copy of the} 
printed version cannot be dated earlier than 
the Commonwealth. Wa. CHapreE.u. 
q- Grateful as all readers of “ N. & q.” must feel | 
: to Corer Ermtne for his interesting article on the 
above favourite and most beautiful hymn, still I 
think he cannot be aware that it has already been 
published by the Rev. J. M. Neale, in his Joys 
a and Glories of Paradise. It is there written, I 
presume, in its original form, with the old English 
spelling. There are two words in Neale’s version 
which seem to me to be more correct than in the 
" one copied by Cuter Ermine. In verse three, the 
- word “ dole” is used instead of “ deil.” Again, in 
m verse twenty-three, where it says 
, ** And all the virgins bear their parts, 
Sitting ‘above’ her feet.’’ 
4 Neale’s lines run thus :— 
. “‘ And all the virginns beare their parte, 
Sitting ‘about’ her feete.” 
- I hope I may be allowed space for Neale’s 
? account of the book from whence the hymn is 
le : 
taken :— 
oil “* Jerusalem ! my happy home !’ a song by F. B. P., | 
er to the tune of Diana, is found in a thin quarto in the 
British Museum, lettered on the back, Queen Elizabeth, 
is and marked 15,225. It contains several other pieces of | 
n poetry, evidently by Roman Catholics; one headed ‘here 
n followeth the song of the death of Mr. Thewlis.’ Now 
John Thewlis was a priest, barbarously executed at Man- | 
n. chester, March 18, 1617. It is probable, therefore, that 
ck ‘FP. B. P.’ was another sufferer (in all likelihood a priest) 
Ws in the persecution either of Elizabeth or of James [. It 
a was most impudently appropriated to himself, and mixed 
it up with a quantity of his own rubbish, by one Dickson, | 
a Covenanter. Dr. Renac has published the latter per- | 
. formance in his elegant book The New Jerusalem, accom- 





| these would fill. 


being No. 351 in that collection. The tenth and 
thirteenth verses are marked as “ not intended for 
congregational singing, but left in order that the 


| ° . . . . 
hymn may be given in its entire form. 
| F. W. B. 
EPISCOPAL BIOGRAPHY. 
| (5% §. iii. 8. 
| I still venture to think that portraitures drawn to 


the life, full of quiet racy anecdote, 
characteristics, and delicate little touches, 
those which I mentioned, are extremely rare in 


personal 
such as 


ecclesiastical literature. Many modern “ Lives” 
i}no doubt abound; but valuable and meritorious 
as they may be in other sterling respects, the 


essential quality of ideal bic 
defined by Mr. A. R. Wilmott is lacking. 
writers sat too far off, as Lord Bacon says. I will 
only add that I have recently given all my MS. 
collections for a History of the English Episcopate 
to the British Museum, complete to within the 
last ten years ; and that I shall be happy (if he 
desires it) to present your correspondent with the 
memoirs of the few dioceses which I printed some 
while since. They aim mainly at conciseness. An 
exhaustive supplement to his own goodly list 
would be indeed a formidable pressure upon your 
spuce, if it is to include accessible MS. wealth, as 
in Cole’s and Kennett’s collections ; innumerable 
anecdotes lying in nooks of the Gentleman’s and 
other magazines, to which the index gives no clue ; 
county and local histories, such as Hasted’s Kent, 


graphy as charmingly 
is The 


Surtees’s Durham, Bentham’s Ely, Blomfield’s 
Norfolk, Oliver's Eveter ; and writers like Phelps, 
| Nash, Shaw, Fosbrooke, Browne, Willis, and 
Britton; or old compilations, as Wharton’s 
Anglia Sacra. Southey would have had a stroke 
at the thought of even the bare shelves which 


Mackenzie E. C. Watcort. 


‘2. Godwin’s 
} 


W. H. B. mentions in his list, 
Lives, Black-Letter, 1615, 4to.” does 
not name a book I have recently acquired, Fran- 


wit 
ul 


sm. 


|ciscum Godwinum, De Presulibus Anglie, «c., 


If 


1616, a quarto of 800 pages in ordinary type. 


it is at all a scarce work, I shall be glad to let him 
The copy seems to have g 


see it. ot astray from 
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the library of Wadham College. “Ex Legato 
Ric. Warner, Armis,” of Woodford Row, Essex. 
; a & 


Life of Bishop Percy, by the Rev. J. Pickford. 

Summarie Account of the Holy Life and Happy Death 
of Thomas, late Lord Bishop of Duresme. London, 1660 

Life of Beilby Porteus, Bishop of London, by R. Hodg- 
eon, fourth edition, London, 1811; London, 1813. Fifth 
edition, London, 1821. 

Life of Dr. Beilby Porteus, by a Lay 
Merton College, Oxford. London, 1810. 

Life of Edward Rainbow, Bishop of Carlisle. 
1688. 

Notices of Archbishop Williams, by B. 
London, 1869. 

Life of John Williams, 


Member of 
Lond m, 
H. 


Beedham. 


sishop of Lincoln and Arch- 


bishop of York, by Ambr. Philips. Cambridge, 1700. | 
Second edition, Cambridge, 1703. 

Life and Letters of Thomas A’Becket, by Rev. J. A. 
Giles. London, 1846. 

Becket, Archbishop of Canterbury, a Biography, by 
J. C. Robertson. London, 1859 

Vita 8S. Thome Cantuariensis Archiepiscopi et Mar- 
tyris, edita ab J. A. Giles. Oxonia, 1845. 

Diary of Dr. Thomas Cartwright, Bishop of Chester. 


London, 1843 
Vita Henrici Chichele, 
Oxoniz, 1617. 


Descripta ab Arthvro Dvck. 


Life of Henry Chichele, by Arthur Duck. London, 
1699. 

Life of Henry Chichele. London, 1783. 

Life of Dr. Henry Compton, Bishop of London. 


London, n. d. 
Examination of the Life and ( 
Lord Crewe, Bishop of Durham, L 
Life, Character, 


haracter of Nathaniel, 
mdon, 1790. 
and Writings of Richard Cumberland, 
Bishop of Peterborough, by s. Payne. London, 1720. 

A Memoir of the late Bishop of Peterborough (Bp. 
Davy). Peterborough, 1864. 

Life of Dr. White Kennett. London, 1730. 

Some Notice of an Antiquarian Bishop of Peterborough 
(Dr. White Kennett), by W. L. Collins. 1867. 

Sketch of the Character of the late Bishop of Peter- 


borough (John Parsons), by Edward Patteson. London, 
819. 
Some Account of¢he late Bishop Parsons. 1819. 


Autob io graphy of Symon Patrick, 
Oxford, 9. 
shop Hacket’s Memoirs of 

London, 1715. 

Lives of the Seven Bishor s committed to the Tx 
oy Agnes Stric kland London, 1866. 

Lives of the English m Bishops, from the Restoration to 

he Revolution. 1733. 


Bishop of Ely. 
Archbishop Williams. 


wer, 


Joun Taytor. 
Northampton. 


Lives of Bishops of Carlisle are given in 
Hutchinson's Cumberland. 1794, 2 vols. 4to. 
Burn and Nicholson's Cumberland and Westmorland. 


2 vols. 4to., 1774. 
Whelan’s Cumberland and Westmorland. 1 vol. 4to 
185— 


1830. 

The Letters of me Nicholson of Carlisle were 
nr a the beginning of this century, 1 vol. 
Svo., by (I think) Nichols. A Life of Archbishop 
Ussher (Bishop of Carlisle) also exists. 


Jefferson's Carlisle. 


Bishop Rainbow of Carlisle. I could give particulars 
of this last in a month or so, when I go north, 
also of a life of Archbishop Grindal. Letters from 
northern registers and Bishop Kellawe’s register 


Durham) give much that is new about early 
10rthern bishops. R. 8S. F. 
The list will have to receive several additions. 


In the Rolls Series there are 

Bartholom. de Cotton, Liber de Episcopis et Archiep. 
Anglixw, edited by R. H. Luard. 1850. 

Magna Vita 8. Hugonis Ep. Lincoln., 
Dimock. 1864. 

Willelm. Malmesburiensis de Gestis Pontificum 
glorum, Libri V., edited by N. E. A. Hamil 

Registrum Palatinum Dunelmense, Vols. I., 
by Sir T. D. Hardy. 1873-4. 

This “ contains the proceeding prelacy of 
Rich. de Kellawe, B shop of Durham, both | ty and 
ecclesiastical.” 

Memorials of St. Dunstan, 


edited by J. F. 


An 
ton. 1870 
II., edited 


1 
8s of the 


Archbishop of Canterbury, 


edited by W. Stubbs. 1874 

The notices in H. Wharton’s Anglia Sacra 
should not be omitted. Ep. MARSHALL. 

Life of Bishop Heber of Calcutta, by Heber. 2 vols. 
Svo., 1830. 

Life of Daniel Wilson, Bishop of Calcutta, by Bate- 
man. 2 vols. Sv 1860. 

The recently publish. d Life of Bishop Patteson, ix 

J. MANUEI 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

Dean Church’s St. Anselm, and various series of 
‘ Lives of the Saints.’ J. T. F. 

Hatfield Hall, Durham. 

Towards the ec mpl tion of this list, add “ Fast 


Eboracences, being Lives of the Ar hbishops ot 
York, by the Rev. James Raine, Secretary of the 
Surtees Soci ty, vol. i., Svo., 1863.” This book 
| begins with the Life of Paulinus, the first Arch 

ishop, }27, and ends with John de Thoresby, 
the forty-fourth, a.p. 1873. It is certainly not 
the old d sh S¢ rved up again, the crambe repetita 

gainst which the great Roman satirist shot his 
arrow, but is a work full of new and interesting 


facts, drawn from ponderous tomes, hardly known 


to the Archiepiscopal biographers, in the York 
Registry and elsewhere, and written in a most 


attractive style. Accuracy and exactness of state 
ment characterize the learned author (why 
he call himself “ Editor” ?), and the labour which 
he has obviously bestowed on his important work 
must have been hereulean. Why has only one 
volume appeared ? F. R. 


aoes 


The Works of James Pilkington, B.D., Lord Bishop of 
Durham (with Biographical Notes), edited for the Parker 
Society by the Rev. James Scholefield, A.M. London, 





An old tract also exists giving an 


account of 
\ 


1842, 
H. Fisawicx. 
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I can make the following additions 
correspondent’s list :— 


to your 


-92 
ind. 


Pulteney’s Atterbury. 


Memoirs of Archbishop Tenison. No date. 


Spe nceer s Chichelé. 1783. 
Burnet’s Burnet (in History of his Own Time). 
Monck-Mason’s Bedell. 1843. 

C. R. M. 
ENGRAVING OF Betisarius (5™ §. iii. 68. 


With regard to Mr. Ranpotpn’s query about the 
engraving of Belisarius, there is a very finely 
eng d upright one, by Sir Robert Strange, after 
Salvator Rosa. There is also a boldly executed 
oblong one by Bernard Baron, after Van Dyck ; 
ind I am not acquainted with any other fin 
engravings of this subject. Witiiam Sirs. 


Mr. Ranpowrn strangely omits to mention the 
we, or even the sty le, of the “ engravy ing ” about 
hich he solicits information! I think, however, 
it may fairly be presumed to be Sir Robert Strange’s 
rendering of Salvator Rosa’s picture. The Evans 
Brothers, whose shop one so greatly misses, used to 
sell the finest imvressions for about five-and-twenty 
shilling It for some reason a the le: 
esteemed of Strange’s works, but I have always 
regarded it with interest since reading that Stothard 
told Allan Cunningham that a sight of it, when he 
was no more than tive years old, first roused 9 love 
of art in his bosom. CHITTELDROOG 


Th 
TAYE 


t 


is ist 


nong 


As Mr. Ranpotrn has not described his engrav- 
ing of Belisarius, I know if one which I 
have is the same. In this the engraved portion is 
about 17 in. by 13 in. The old man is sitting, 


: 
ao not 


looking to our right; his right hand holds a long 
staff, his left is extended for a “copper”; a shy 
looking, pretty boy leans against his left knee, 
holding in his hands what I suppose is a hat. 


‘ Belisarius. 


The following the inscription : 

This plate from the diploma picture of 
Archer Shee, President of the Royal Acade my, 
engraved in honour of their distinguished country- 


is 


man, by the Royal Irish Art-Union, 1844 Th 
engraver is S. Sangster. W. H. Parrersoy. 
Belfast. 
The engraving in th possession of Mr. Ray- 


DOLPH is probably by Desnoyers, after a painting 


} ‘ . . . ° 

by Gérard. From the copy in my possession, I 
give a brief description, which will enable Mr. 
Ranpoipn to decide whether the two are from the 


same plate. Size of the engraving, including the 
dark-leafed bordering of } of an + h, so ve ntly 
to be found in Desnoyers’ works, in. by 15 in. 
Belisarius de pic ted stone-blind, in a somewhat 
statuesque position ; left leg advanced and quite 
bare ; right arm, also bare, outstretched, and ri; ght 
hand grasping a long stout staff as an aid in walk- 
ing; left arm sup porting the sleeping Photius, 


| 





Sir Martin | 


round whose ankles entwines a snake, head down- 
wards. On the left of the picture is a glimpse of 
a lagoon, which the light catches, with a line ef 
trees and hill beyond in the distance ; on the 
right, a low clump of large-leaved bushes. The 

chiaroscuro of the work is especially striking. 

H, Smarr. 
Hackney 

There is « picture of the same subject by J. 
Louis David. Indeed, is probable there are 

many more by different artists. 
GeorceE R. 
I have an engraving of Belisarius after Davids, 
and have seen one after Van Dyck. 
F. Stuart ANDERSON, 


PHILOLOGISTS ON Proper NAMES 
62.)—I cannot for one moment accept VERITAs’s 
correction. He declares that Bowler and Fuller 
are the name, on the strength of an entry, 
“ Fuller Bowler,” found by him in the 
Inquisitions of the sixteenth or seventeenth cen- 
tury. “ Mr. Bardsley,” he “treats the two 
names as perfectly distinct in origin. Fuller he 
derives from the workman who fulled or cleansed 
cloth, and Bowler from the turner or carpenter who 
the wooden bowls or ‘ bolles’ for general 
I will not advance any philological proof, as 
Veritas has not done I will, therefore, await 
him on that ground, and simply state the historic 
fact, that in the Corpus Christi Play at York in 
1415, the Card-makers and Fullers marched together 
it the front, and the Siviers, T) Hay-resters, 
and Bollers, together in the rear. Comment is 
needless. Veritas adds that the Bowle1 Bowd- 
lers, Fullers, and Fulwars of south-western Ireland 
are descendants of Maurice le 
other representative of this name. 


JESSE. 


F.S.A., Scot. 


S. iii 


~th 
5“ 


sume 
alias 


Says, 


made 
use.” 


so. 
rners, rs 


Fougheler, or some 
I am sorry to 


contradict your correspondent a second time ; 
nevertheless, he will find that “le Fougheler” is 
the progenitor of our Fowlers, not Fullers, occupa- 
| tions quite as distinct as Bowler and Fuller. 
VERITAS quotes a friend, who told him “as a rule 





a barely clad lad of about fourteen years of age, 





“ing 2 
attempt to 


bout proper names”; and 
how that I have 


kee p clear of theoriz 


then proceeds in his 


only theorized in my book on Surnames Now, I 
consider this rather hard lines. I sat down with a 
determination never to guess. I worked for many 
years at our medieval records. I laboured out 
the origin of nearly 5,000 names. Hundreds 

shall I say thousands ?—of tempting surnames | 


passed over because I lacked proof. While criti- 
cizing my work somewhat sharply in other respects, 
the Athenwum gave me ial credit for my care 
in sticking to writte n evidence. No one, not even 
VERITAS, is more aware of the faults of my book 
than Iam; but I must add a third correction to 
his letter, and say that I did not restrain my toils 
to mere theorizing in that work. 

; Ws 


spec 


BARDSLEY. 
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I beg leave to endorse to the full the statement 
of Veriras, that “the philology of proper names 
must ever be a most difficult subject, and that half 
the volumes written on it must be full of misleading 
statements founded on mere guesswork.” I would 
even say that half is too low an estimate. The 
masses of guesswork that are constantly being 
poured out on this subject strike me with surprise. 
It is preposterous to suppose that readers can 
believe the assumptions, assertions, and irrelevant 
guesses in which the writers indulge. I am in 
hopes that a more scientific mode of inquiry will 
soon succeed the old unsatisfactory methods, and 
that the utterance of unguarded and unfounded 
statements will soon become a shame, and not a 
glory, to theirinventors. It is impossible to make 
any real progress till guesswork is generally re- 
garded as worse than valueless. 

Even in the etymology of common words, there 
is much that is unsatisfactory. I would illustrate 
this by the derivation of bosh suggested in “ N.& Q.” 
5" S. iii. 75, viz., that it is from the Turkish word 
bosh—=empty. Now, this derivation may be some- 
what to the purpose, but the suggester leaves out 
just the important part of the matter, viz., the 
history of the word. We demand proof; hou 
came the Turkish word into English? That is the 
great question in philology—the how. And the 
second great question is—the when. Any guesser 
can tell us what the word is, and his guess may be 
right or may be wrong ; but all is valueless till we 
are told the how and the when. I have not time to 
trace its history, but suspect it will be found to be a 
Gipsy word, adopted from the Gipsies into the Eng- 
lish slang vocabulary, and thence advancing till it 
has almost become a literary word. If etymologists 
will in future always abstain from suggestions till 
they can take the further pains to work out the 
history of the word, especially from a chronological 
point of view, the study would no longer be a game 
of chance, but would become a science. 

Wa ter W. SKeEat. 

Cambridge. 


Aw Op Inventory (5" §. iii. 67.)—Shinker, 
commonly a drawer, pourer out of liquor; but 
here it must signify the can or jug from which the 
beer was poured out at table. 

Chaforne.—Chafer, chaufer, a saucepan.— Halli- 
well. 

4 Craches (in the Boultinge House).—Cratch, 
a pannier (Derbyshire); a wooden dish (York) ; 
a rack, a cradle.— Halliwell. 

12 Chefats, 4 smaller chefats. 

These must be cheesefats, the broad wooden 
hoops in which the cheese is pressed, though this 
contracted form does not seem now to be current. 

Three ranckes of thraules (in the cellar). 

Thrawl (Lincoln), a stand for a barrel.—Halli- 
well. 





Clos bouke (in the cheese chamber). 

Bouk, in the Potteries, is a large pail containing 
two buckets full. 

Wyndow shott lase. 

The shot seems to have been the opening lattice 
of a window. When Douglas was engaged in his 
translation of Virgil, he rose in the dawn of a 
cold winter morning, and— 

“ Ane schot wyndo unschet, ane litel on chare.” 
Then, perceiving how dreary it all looked, he pri 
ceeds : mc 

“ The schote I closit, and drew inwart in hy, 

Cheverand for cauld, the sessoun was sa snell 

D. V., 202-24. 

The element Jase in shoit-lase is seen in windlas, 
an implement for winding, or sometimes merely a 
circuit, a winding ; stricklas, a strike or imple- 
ment for levelling the corn in a bushel ; renlys or 
rennelesse, rennet for turning milk (Prompt. Parv.) ; 
meteles (Pierce Plowm., x. 296), dremeles (Ib., x. 
305), a dream. 

The window shotlas, then, in the corn chamber, 
would probably be the opening part of the window, 
or some contrivance for opening. Weeting vesse 
in the Kilhouse. Vessel for wetting the malt. 

Ww 





The following items I should explain thus :— 

Chaforne =a chafing-dish, a common kitchen 
utensil. 

Rundle tubs 

Chefats 
on. 

Thraules —thraffes, i. ce. bundles of straw, con- 
taining twenty-four sheaves each. 

H. Fisuwick, F.S.A. 


rundlets, a cask for liquor. 
chessates, t. ¢. racks for drying cheese 


Expiosions or GunrowDER MAGAZINES BY 
Licutyine (5% §, iii, 48.)—For a list of gun- 
powder explosions, see that book of wonders, s 
well known at the beginning of the century, Th: 
Tablet of Memory. 1 append a list, copied from 
the ninth edition, 1793, and the twelfth edition, 
1809; and, with the exception of a slight abridg- 
ment, have given M. the benefit of Mr. Philip 
Luckombe’s own expressions and orthography.— 

1. Sixty houses blown up, opposite Barking Church, 
Tower Street, 4th Jan , 1649. : 

2. 3,000 people killed by explosion of a magazine at 
Gravelines, 1654. 

3. 100 men killed at Dublin by explosion of 218 barrels 
of gunpowder, 1693. 

4. 1,000 houses destroyed and 40 persons killed at 
Bremen, Sept. 10th, 1739. 

5. Goree nearly destroyed, Oct. 15th, 1762. ; 

6. Trichinopoli blown up, 300 inhabitants lost their 
lives, 340,000 ball cartridges destroyed, and the whole 
foundations shaken, 1772. 

7. Chamberry had 18 persons and several houses 
destroyed, 1773. 

& Chester, an explosion at, destroyed many spectators 

at a puppet show, and greatly damaged many houses, 


| Sth Nov., 1772. 








ont Na 
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Abbeville nearly destroyed, 150 inhabitants perished, 

4) vem destroyed, Nov. , 1773 >. 

10. Civita Vecchia nearly destroyed, Sept., 1779. 

11. Corfu, a magazine destroyed by fire at, when 
72,000 lb. gunpowder and 600 bomb shells blew up, 
killing 180 men, March 11th, 1789. 

12. At Lubin, in Poland, two synagogues and a great 
number of houses totally destroyed, all the windows in 
the town, with above 90 persons killed or dangerously 
wounded, by the axle-trees of ten carriages taking fire 
that were conveying gunpowder to the army, occasioning 
a dreadful explos.on, 28th June, 1722. 

13.*At Bayonne the chapel at the new castle was 
blown up, and 100 persons lost their lives, July 10, 1793. 

14. At Grenelle, near Paris, near 3,000 persons lost 
their lives, and all the adjacent buildings destroyed, 
pt. 3, 1794, by the blowing up of powder mills. 

15. Landau had its arsenal blown up Dec. 20th, 1794. 

16. Leyden, the most magnificent part of, blown up 
by the accidental explosion of a vessel lying in the 
Rapenburg Canal laden with gunpowder, Jan., 1S07. 

17. Nants, a powder magazine at, blew up 28th May, 
1800, destroying many persons and houses. 

18. Vienna received great damage, and several lives 
were lost, June 26th, 1779. 

. Worcester was greatly damaged by an explosion, 
Pha llth, 1762. 
20. Youghal had its barracks blown up in Sept., 1793. 


H. 


Sey 


[G. J. D.—Forwarded to M.] 


A RemarKaBieE Epition or Bunyan (5" §. 
ii. 64.)\—In addition to The Pilqrim’s Progress, 
mentioned by A. G. published at Glasgow in 
772, there was another edition published in the 
same city a few years earlier. Through the kind- 
ness of a friend, who possesses a copy, | have been 
enabled hurriedly to compare it with the excellent 
reprint of the first edition. It is “a dumpy little” 
volume, containing the three parts of the Progress. 

The title-page t » the first part is wanting; the 

second bears ag 1756, and the third 1761. The 

work wus “‘ Printed and Sold by John Robertson, 
senior, bookseller, near the head of the Salt-Mer- 
at.” In this edition the plates seem to have been 
taken from the first edition, and as most of them 
re reversed, the y seem to have been transferred 
und then cut. The plate of Vanity Fair, which is 
given on p. 155 of the first part in the reprint, is 
wanting in the Glasgow edition, while it contains 

t very quaint illustration of the transfiguration of 

the pilgrims on their entry into the “ Holy City 

which does not appear in the reprint. The lines 
nderneath the plate are as follows: 

“ Now, now, look how the holy Pilgrims ride, 
Clouds are their chariots, angels are their guide : 
Who would not here for him all hazard run 
That thus provides for his when this world’s done? 

In the reprint the second part is illustrated with 

three cuts, which are not contained in the Salt- 

market edition. In looking over Robertson’s 
publicat ion, I noticed several differences of reading, 
which lead to the supposition that the original 
text was not faithfully followed. Can any of 


this Glasgow edition? And when was the third 
part of The Pilgrim’s Progress first published ? 
S. Dewar Lewin. 
Rusholme, Manchester. 


Arms or Eneuisny Sees (5 §. ii. 462, 519 ; iii. 
37.)—Mr. Mackenzie WaAtcor1t, in his list of the 
arms of the English Sees, gives the arms of the 
See of York as a This charge has, however, 
not been borne by the See for at least three 
centuries. The arms that are now, and during 
that period have been borne, are two keys in saltire, 
surmounted by a crown. There seems to be 
uncertainty about the details of these charges. 
Sometimes, both the keys are depicted, argent ; 
sometimes, both or ; sometimes, the sinister key, 
argent, and the dexter, or. Almost always the 
crown is drawn as the British Crown, but it is 
said by some that the crown is meant to be the 
Imperial Crown of Rome, York having been once 
an Imperial city. It would be interesting if Mr. 
Watcort could settle these uncertainties, and also 
state when and upon what occasion the ancient 
pall was changed for the present shield. 
EBORACUS. 





York. 


5 S. iii. 46. 


Rosert HAtt The saying attri- 
buted by N. to “the eloquent Baptist,” Robert 





Hall, is an incorrect version of the oft-repeated 
words of George Villiers, Duke of Buckingham, 
in the time of Charles II. The Duke was married 
to Mary, only daughter of Lord Fairfax, from 
whom he was afterwards separated. He is made 
to say in Peveril of the Peak (chap. xxviii.), in 
allusion to the separation :— 

“A man might as well have married the Devil’s 
daughter, and set up house-keeping with his father-in- 


law.’ 
S. A. 
Turnham Green. 


Tuomas WALSINGHAM AND Sopnoc ies (5 § 
ii. 405.)—-A striking resemblance to the speech in 
Antigone occurs in Herodotus (lib. iii. 119), where 
the wife of Intaphernes (whose family and relations 
had been condemned to death) prevail d on Darius 
to grant her the life of one of her kindred, and, to 
his astonishment, passed over her husband and 
children, and preferred to have the life of her 
brother spared, assigning the same reasons as the 
Sophoclean heroine :— 

“5 Bace Nev, ai 7p pev pot ava r dos ¥ EvOLTO, €t 

daiuwv €0€ Aon, Kal Téxva aA Xa, € Tav ta aroPa- 
Aoupe’ 2 TAT pos be Kal PT, pos OUK Ert peer (wovTov, 
ade «Ad s€0S av aAAos ov OEVE TpoT @ 5 YEVvOlLTo, ” 
“O king, if the gods will, I may have ‘another husband 
and other children, when they are gone, but as my father 
and my mother are no more, it is impossible that I 
should have another brother.” 


Under the same category may be classed the 





your correspondents give any information about 


conduct and answer of Abauchas, the Scythian, 
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in Lucian (Toxaris seu Amic., tom. ii. p. 565, § 61), “ YET THIS INCONSISTENCY IS such,” &c. 
when his house was on fire, and + pushed away | iii. 87.)—The lines about which Prrvce inquires 
his wife and children, who were clinging to him, | are from Lovelace’s poem To Lucasta, on going to 
and bade them provide for their own safety, while | the Wars. In metre and sentiment they resemble 
he carried from the upper story out of the flames | Montrose’s famous song, but it is strange that 
uninjured his sick friend, Gyndanes. Upon being | Scott should have attributed them to the great 
upbraided for this desertion of his wife and child- | Marquis. Lovelace’s exquisite little song must be 
ren in the hour of distress, he replied : familiar to many, but the three verses are 

“ ara Taidas pel Kat atOis romoarbai por “short and sweet” that I trust they may be 
: uoted once more 





padvov Kal adynAor €t ayaboi Me vrovTat OvTOL, q 
iron dé ov di we aAXov €v toAA@ Me? “ Tell me not, sweet, I am unkind, 
ToOLov Tol otos C'vvddi )s €OTl Teipav mot TOAAR That from the nunnery 
TiS evvolas 2 phate. os.” “Ss a quiet mind 
ar >) war and arms | fly. 
“Other children I could easily get, and who knows . 7 
whether these would turn out well? but another friend, True, a new mistress now I chase— 
at least sucha one as Gyndanes, who has given me such The first foe in the field ; 
great proofs of attachment, I shall not get for many a And with a stronzer faith embrace 
long day.” | A sword, a horse, a shield. 
Witttam Pvarrt. a a Ley 
Conservative Club. et this inconstancy 18 such 
As you too shall adore 
Ipome@a Ovamocuit (5 S. ii. 328. Its San- I could not love thee, dear, so much, 
scrit name is Kdma-lita—=“ Cupid-climber,” o1 Loved I not honour more. 
- . : mM. i. 
creeper, and I have little doubt that Quam 
oclit, the trivial name, is merely a corruption of Ther is no doubt at all that these lines are Love 


that word. Not being a Hindustini name, it will | lace’s. Scott’s two mistakes on the subject have 
not be found in a dictionary of that language, as | been noticed in “ N. & ().” before: one in giving 


expected by S.; and as there is only one k in the | them to Montrose, the other in writing “ inconsis 
Nagari alphabet, there is no doubt about its tency,” whi ich won’t scan, and is something like 
orthography. nonsense into the bargain. 

In Sir William Jones’s Catalogue of Sanscrit “ ONCE TO EVERY MAN AND NATION” (5 §, iii. 
Plants, in the fourth volume of the Asiatic Re- | 87.)\—J. R. Lowell. 
searches, this species also appears as Mundaballi LONGFELLow (5 S. iii. 88 The asphodel 


(No. 60), but I do not find the word in Wilson’ 


10. meadow (adaodeAdy Aeywova), which the shades 
Dictionary. It should probably be Madana-vralli, 
at 


of heroes haunted : Hom. Odyss., xi. 539, xxiv. 15. 


a synonym of Kame-ldta, from Midana, another C. F. S. Warren, M.A. 

name of the god of love, and valli=ldta, a climbing 

or creeping plant. W. E. Sir Busic Harwoop (5 §, iii. 88.)—I suppose 
Jepwoop Justice (5 §., iii, 28 ‘ Jedwood ” | A- E. L. L. is correct in the name he gives this 


— . sician : ae it is differe rs l in the ) 
and “Jeddart” are local pronunciations of Jed physician ; but it is differently spelt in the ey 


Ya a ie  seeilie sn. his 
burgh, where an assize is reported to have been gram upon him, and another med il man 


held with small inquiry and bloody results. A contemporary at Cambridge, which is perhap old 
rhyme commemorates it, of which I onls recollect | enou h to be new to your r¢ ders : 
the follow ing line s‘— . 7m Sir Isaac and Sir B sick, 

** You 've heard men talk of Jeddart law, Sir Busick and Sir Isaac ; 


It would make | and you sick 
If we should take your physic.” 
( 
H. M. L. A. X 
ir Busi ot Busie arwoor ; the second 
Jedwood, pronounced by the borderers “Jed eget h H. ; I —— a ~ bs ich 
dart.” is the same as Jedburgh, and Jedwood | : 1 OF e oan - se ’ th ry newt 18 MP 
justice was the justice dealt out to n oss-troopers | eldest ol the three sons held an offi pp . 
by the wardens of the marshes. It er s,as Mr, | ment in India (he was my grandfather), and t 
Y youngest was a merchant at Lynn, who afterward 


Whereby they first do hang and draw, 
Then sit in judgment after.” 





} 
i 


Storr observes, hanging first and trial afterwards. 


Jedwood is probably more comprehensive tha n | removed to bE ly. Sir Busic mi: rried ——wer 
Jedburgh, and includes the surrounding country, | Maria, the only daughter of Sir John Pesh 
watered by the little river Jed. It occurs in Sir | Bart., of Horsley, Leicestershire, in July, 1798. _ ' 
W. Scott's Lay of the Last Minstrel, canto i,| _The Harwoods are an old Cambridgeshire family, 
stanza 5 :-— and have resided at Newmarket and in its neig h 
** Barbed with frontlet of steel, I trow, bourhood ever since the time of Charles II. The 
And with Jedwood axe at saddle bow.” arms of the family are,—on a field azure, a fesse 


F. B. | vobonated gules and argent, between three owls 





— 
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the last. Crest, an owl argent. The Pesha Retell Lees so it seems to me, beyond dispute, that it 
haronetcy is extinct. A. W. V. R. Alexander, but do not explain in what way the 


ibbreviation has arisen. Yet this is pretty cles 
tne aroORt A’ ard ¢ L he i I I l ari a. , 8 pretty ciear, 
Roman Hisrot - Ve 117.)- [ think | ilerander first became San (in Scotch it is Sandy), 
. eI : | i weer the! apt or Zan ( Alevander is commonly pronounced Alek 
version 0! mM s, who, describing the death of sander), and from Zan, by re luplic ation and the 


V itellius, says cl 


hange of vowel common in reduplication, arose 


: , 
that “ deformitate miserecordiam « 





‘ Vinctus pone tergum manus ; laniata ve feedum | Zinzan. Reduplication inth abbreviations of Chris 
spectaculum ducebatur, multis increpantibus, nullo | my , 
lacrimante: deformitas exitus miserccordiam abstu- | ‘2 2®@mes is not uncommon. Che Prince Imperial 
lerat.”"—ZJiist. lib. iii. ¢. 85. , | is commonly called Loulou (from Louis*), a word 
H. B. C. lso familiarly used in the sense of “duck” or 
U. U. Club. “darling.” From Jos¢éphine we have in French 
bY = “ om : ; Fifinet Miss Yonve, i. 69). From Charlotte in 
1 Floc ET, HELSEA o™@ S. i 464: wi. French / Jott; h. ii. 259) By =m Elisabeth = 
Od wi Was : t " rate a , 7 . ; ’ 7 
nt yt » well-known magistrate at | French, Babette (ib. i. 92.). From Magdalene in 
one of the London Police Courts, and his tall }; } a . ’ ! , : 
xo oan teal ho | ? | Swiss, Leli (ib. i. 86). From Euqénie in French, 
austere nN re a niliar to ye ( i , 4 “a 
rul i ri every on who lived \ ni, Ninie ; Larchey, Dict. del {rvot, s.v.), and 


in Chelsea forty years a : , . 
_ 7 gu pe J. HB. from Margot Marquerite, gogo (Miss Yonge, 1 

Tomas Rankin (5 §, iii. 67 I fear there is | 267). And so also Peppe, on Peppo, in Ital.=Giu 
ll chance of disk ering any parti ulars relating | ype, and Pippo I lippo Pott , Die Personenna- 
to the life of Mr. Thomas Rankin. The engravin in, P. 112, and see pp. #2-85),2 wh ilst in English 
. “ Rol 








is one of a lurve cla 3, termed pi wie plates, r¢ ° : . 

presenting individuals much respected in their | Ae the ch inge Of vowel in the reduplication, 
domestic and s il circles, but not known beyond | ' is, Zinzan instead of Za :, Lam unable to 
} - find any similar ex: unple in the case of a proper 


them WILLIAM Sir. 





ch a change is most common. Cf. pit-pat, shilly 


shally, dilly-dally pa pat, Him-flam, & 


ormer of the above references I noticed a state- »y and 

by Sir John Bowring, in his Life of Bentham, | 8€@ 89 xcellent and very interesting dictionary of 
hat George III. had vetoed the Panopticon Bi ! reduplicated words by Mr. H. B. Wheatley in the 
fter it had pa 1 both H Parliar ippendix to the Trans. of the Philol. Soc. for 1865 


| name, though in the case of other reduplications 
| 








f { ead ni ise ol Par -| . 
The statement is incredible, and I suge rer t | In most of the very numerous similar instances 
there Was an error. Mr. J ern Brown p | ven in ae diction ary, the second half with the 
wk the trouble to look into the official re aa \‘ a 7 peer irs to be the original word, and the first 
d found (of course) that it was an error. | h h bl i, the reduplication ; but I notice 
But if I had waited till I had cone throuch the | S°Me C®8es, uch as mish-mash (a confused mix 
Life, I should have seen how it was. I have now | tre, Germ. Visch-masch, from mischen, to mix 
done > ] i nee fart o 4 : nd | am } ral ma tle (to mx up c ingle tangle the sound 
bound t y that the statement is a most « walees | Of bell , In which the reverse appears to hold 
one cood, and the first half with the ¢ seems to be the 
What Bentham hi lf says is (x. 591), “ George | rinal word, and the second half with the e 
III. would not take the last ster all , the reduplication. And this leads me to inquire 
Ln Lit ep Lb tne} 7 
beginning of the “ Panopticon Correspondenc | whether Kit-cat, in the well-known “ Kit-cat 
xi. 96, 8 rey says, emphatically, and r tediy, | Club,” and the size for portraits derived from that 
1 . ; = V eury , . . >. 
that but for George III. the project would have | ‘ ub, may not merely be a reduplication of Aut 
been effected. But what he means is (xi. 102) | Christopher. I am well aware that Kit-cat in thi 
t} } lor } } } ’ 
hat after the Act had P ed both Houses an l} eis l lly derived from one Chi tophe Cat 
r ed tl Royal Asser he Ki re ed | ¥20 said to have served tl lub with muttor 
to sign a ce 1 warrant for the ] wwe of | Dies (see Webster, s Ki t I the su 
leasehold crot 1 f tl I ildin for |} oy . | name Cat is so very uncommon, and ha so much 
which Bentham calls a “final extinenisher.”” T : 
+ nally » 7 ag MAS CALINEU ae rh * Miss Yonge (ii. 391) gives Loulow as from Loutse 
It \ rt i have been so seen doubttul. he only, but I know not upon what authority. 
; aer Nowe ( l robably in + Similarly, in familiar French. we have from fil 
the days ) ve mm ¢ 1 so act. But it (see Littré, who calls it “un petit terme d’amitié”), and 
uite another thing from the a d veto lle from fille. 
. = ae, t In p. 85 he speaks of the ‘ Drang zur Reduplika 
sTTTELTON. ticn,” and there certainly is a strong and ever-enduring 
ZINZAN ALLEY ANNE! i me Den ty, | tendency to reduplication in the human mind. It is met 
(mth © a fe apa : eet a Kit CAT CLUB with in Sans krit, and abund dantly present in the En; glish 
+ oom SS, SES \—The numerous | of the present day. 
notes wi e 2} I the word Zinzan ¢ In the London Post-Office Directory for 1870, I do 
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the appearance of being made to order, that I shall 
be glad to learn what authority we have for the 
fact of the existence of this Mr. Christopher Cat. 
And at all events, whether he existed or no, 
shall have done no harm in pointing out that Kit- 
cat might well be a reduplication of Kit—=Christo- 
pher, just as Zin-Zan undoubtedly is of Zan 
Alexander, only that in the first case the redupli- 
cation takes place forwards, in the second, back- 
wards. F, CHANCE. 
Sydenham Hill. 


Tue Frexcn Worp “ Yevx” (5 §. ii. 101, 
174, 237, 398, 457 ; iii. 33.)—Dr. Cuance points 
out that the French word yeux has dropt every 
letter of the parent oculos, and speaks of it asa 
singular instance. 

Writing for information, may I ask whether the 


following words do not fulfil the conditions :— 
Coi from quietus. There is indeed ani in com- 
mon, but it seems to me that the 7 in cot is no 


part of the word quietus, but has been introduced, 
just as mensits, pondus become mois, poid. 

Again, does not the French word 
oie, come immediately from the Low Latin word 


for a goose, 


auca? I believe there is no authority for the 
word avea in Classical Latinity; but when we 
consider that the Italian, the Spanish, and the 
Portuguese word for goose is oca, and that the 
Rom ns ] id the words auceps, auc upium, aucupo, 


is it not probable that the word auca was in the 


Latin language, though perhaps only used by the 
vulgar ? J. C. Moore. 
Dr. CHance’s very interesting proof of the 


relationship existing between yeux and oculos 
appeared in a number of “ N. & Q.” which is no 
longer within my reach, as the literary friend who 
lent it me is now sunning himself on the Lung’ 
Arno, at Florence. I imagine your learned cor- 
respondent, on referring to the number in question, 
will find no mention of an immediate derivation of 
the French word from the Latin. I may be mis- 
taken, for time has played sad pranks with the 
meshes of my memory ; but had any such limita- 
tionship been indicated, I could scarcely have 
failed to see at once that my jour and journal, as 
derivatives of dies, formed no parallel case to 
Dr. C and oculos, and should never 


HANCE’S yeu 
have addressed a line on the subject to “ N. & Q.” 
That I have correctly traced the genealogy of 


jour and journal up to dies (journal, jour, giorno, 
diurnus, dies), I have no manner of doubt, nor 
will my conviction be shaken even should Dr. 
Cuance’s prophecy be fulfilled, that no one will 
be found to share it with me. Dr. Cuance asks 
me why I called the Italian word giorno “ corrupt 
not find the name spelled with one ¢ (and Webster spells 


it with one ¢) at all, whilst spelled with two f's (Catt), it 
nly occurs six times. 





Latin.” Simply because it isso. A distinguished 
philologian like my querist cannot be ignorant of 
the fact that the immense majority of the words 
forming the languages of Italy, Spain, Portugal, 
and France are nothing but “corrupt Latin,” and 
assuredly the word giorno forms no exception to 
this rule; it is a corrupt form of the Latin 
diurnus. 

I decline trespassing further on the very limited 
space afforded by the columns of “ N. & Q.,” feel- 
ing que le jeu ne vaut pas la chandelle. Ovtis. 

Risely, Beds. 

[This discussion is now closed. ] 


Tue TeRMINATION “y” IN THE NAME OF 
Puaces (5" §. ii. 320, 455, 523.)—The termina- 
tion ac may mean “brook,” but the great number 
of Continental names ending in ac, acum would 
seem to suggest that acum is merely a Latinized 
ending to an original Celtic name. To make it 
iq. wick is to ignore history. The name Waveney 
is a corruption of Avona, the Latin form of Avon, 
the Gaelic amhainn, Erse amhann, derived from 
The Sanscrit aca must refer to ka, kam, 

Polwhele says ick, the termination of 


amnis. 


“ water.” 


| many place-names in Cornwall signifies “creek or 


brook,” as Trevorick in Goran, “ the town on the 

brook”; that it is also an adjective termination, 

as Trevellic, “a rustic place,” Bruenic, “a place 

of rushes.” R. 5. CHARNOCK,. 
Gray's Inn. 


t 


Ospern, Bisnor or Exeter (5 §. ii. 426 ; iii. 
12.)—I think if AneLo-Scorvs will refer to Dug- 
dale (Monasticon, vol. i. 551, fol.), he will find 
that the words from “ Firmata atque roborata ” to 
“apud pevenesel ’ do not form an integral part 
either of the Charter of Robert of Mortain, or of 
the document to which Bishop Leofric put his 
hand. They evidently, if I am not mistaken, 
refer to a re-confirmation of the grant of this 
Robert de Mortain, several years afterwards, by 
William, at Pevensey, and have nothing whatever 
to do with the part which Leofric, by order of the 
King and Pope, took in the business. Collier 

Eccl. History) says he died in 1073, and Peter 
Heylin, in his list of the Bishops of Exeter, gives 
as his successor Osbertus, the same, of course, as 
Osbern in 1074. This Osbern was the second 
Bishop of Exeter, Leofric having removed the see 
from Kirton in Devonshire to that city. 

Collier states that “he was a Burgundian nobly 
descended, and no less remarkable for his learning 
and conduct than for his quality.” 

It is very probable that this Osbern may have 
been the Monk of Canterbury, as he is stated to 
have been in great favour with Lanfranc, the Arch- 
bishop. Epmunp Tew, M.A. 





DANTE AND His TRANSLATORS (5" §S. ii. 364, 


430, 515; 


17.)\—When I sent my previous 


iii. 
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a 
communication, I regret to say I had overlooked, 
in Pompeo Venturi’s Commentary on Dante, a foot- 
note professing to explain the passage now in dis- 
pute ; and, as it supports Erem’s construction, I 
readily give him the benefit of it, at the same 
time confessing that I was ignorant of the exist- 
ence of such an absurd theory of the universe as 
Venturi refers to. The note is verbatim as 
follows :- 

“Secondo il sistema, che mette il Cielo fatto quasi a 
Cipolla, cioe pitt ciel Vuno all’ altro contiguo ; ch’ essendo 
diafani, o transparenti, e quasi di cristallo, la luce dai 
pid alti trapassi per i pit bassi fin’ alla terra,” 

Which may be translated thus :-— 

* According to the system representing Heaven as 
formed like the bulb of an onion (in contiguous layers), 
that is to say, several Heavens in contact with one another, 
which, being diaphanous, or transparent like crystal, 
light from the upper ones, penetrates through the lower 
ones down to the earth.” 

I have said that this note supports Erem’s con- 
struction, I mean so far as he coatends that Dante 
refers to more than one heaven. But it is stilla 
juestion with me whether after all, according to 
the gral :matical construction of the lines quoted, 
“raggio” in the original, like “luce” in the foot- 
note, is not the proper nominative case to the verb 

I should be glad if some of your 
readers who have opportunities of consulting old 
MSS. of Dante could inform us exactly how the 
poet's text runs in the three lines quoted by Erem. 
The omission even of an article may change the 
meaning of this passage. M. H. R. 


Miss Branpy’s Buriar (5 §. iii. 67.)—The 
Rector of Henley-on-Thames has sent me the fol- 
lowing extract from Barns’s History of Henley, 
published, I believe, by Longmans & Co., Pater- 
noster Row :— 


which follows. 


“Who hath not heard of Blandy’s fatal fame, 
Deplored her fate, and sorrowed o’er her shame !” 

“Her body was carried through the crowd upon the 
shoulders of one of the Sheriff's men, and deposited in 
his house in a coffin, whence it was conducted about five 
o'clock the same afternoon in a hearse to Henley, where 
she was interred about one o'clock next morning in the 
chancel of the Parish Church, between the remains of 
her father and mother, and in the presence of a greater 
concourse of persons than was ever known upon such an 
occasion.” 

No date is given, but in Haydn’s Dictionary of 
Dates she is said to have been executed not in 
April, but on the 3rd of March, 1752. My infor- 
mant adds, that no fewer than twenty-six pamphlets 
were printed on the occasion, and that one he has 
seen stoutly maintained her innocence. No doubt 
the State T'rials contain the best narrative of this 
cause célibre. Frepxk. Rvue. 


“Taxine a Sicut” (5 §, ii, 166, 234, 255, 
299 ; iii. 39.)—Some years ago I copied a passage 
from Marryat’s Jutland into my note-book, which 
I transcribe :-— 





“ Some of the old Bractez coins found in Denmark re- 
present the God Thor, and what do you imagine he is 
doing? Why, applying his thumb to the end of his nose, 
with his four fingers extended in the air. I never knew 
before how ancient the custom was, or whence the 
naughty boys of later years got this exceedingly low bad 
habit.” 

Will any of your readers tell me what the 
Bractez coins were, and what was symbolled by 
the attitude of the Scandinavian deity ? 

FREDERICK MANT. 

Egham Vicarage. 


Is A CHANGE OF CHRISTIAN NAME PossIBLE? 
5th S. ii, 248, 295, 354; iii. 37.)\—Another ex- 
ample may be given. The Duke of Alencon, 
fourth son of Henri II. and Catherine de 
Medicis, was baptised by the name of Hercules, 
but when he arrived at manhood he was such a 
stunted urchin that his eldest brother (Francis IT.) 
dying then, he dropped the name of Hercules and 
took that of Francis instead, and was henceforth 
known by that name. FRANCESCA, 


“DEAD” in THE SENSE or “ EntTIrety” (5% 
S. ii. 388 ; iii. 34.)—Fifty years ago I frequently 
heard in Northamptonshire “deadly” used in a 
similar sense ; and it had to me astrange sound to 
hear many times, in answer to inquiries after 
persons’ health, “I am not deadly well.” 

ELUCEE. 

Craven. 


Miscellaneous, 
NOTES ON BOOKS, &e. 

WE are compelled to omit Notices of Books this week. 

Tue Earty Eneisu Text Sociery.—Mnr. F. J. Fur- 
NIVALL writes that he is unable at present to prepare the 
Report of the Early English Text Society’s Committee, 
but that the first issue of the Society's books will take 
place early in February. This issue “ will consist of a 
thick Part II. of the Cursor Mundi, edited by the Rev. 
Dr. R. Morris, for the Original Series, and Part II. of 
The History of the Holy Grail, edited by myself, for the 
Extra Series. The other 1875 books for the Original 
Series will be chosen from Thomas of Ercildoune,a print 
of all the MSS. in parallel columns, edited by Dr. James 
A. H. Murray (all the text in type),—The Lay Folks 
Mass Book, edited by the Rev. Canon Simmons (all the 
text in type),—Palladius on Agriculture, Part II., edited 
by the Rev. Barton Lodge (all in type but the Ryme- 
index),—Bede’s Day of Doom, &c., edited by the Rev. J. 
R. Lumby, B.D. (all the text in type),—The Blickling 
Homilies, Part I1., edited by the Rev. Dr. R. Morris (all 
the text in type),—Sir Generydes, Part II., edited by W. 
Aldis Wright, Esq., M.A.,—Aeditacions on the Supper of 
our Lord, perhaps by Robert of Brunne, edited by J. M. 
Cowper, Esq. (at press),— The Gawayne Poems, edited by 
the Rev. Dr. R. Morris. The other 1875 books for the 
Extra Series will be chosen from Zhe Bruce, Part IIL., 
edited by the Rev. W. W. Skeat, M.A..—An Alliterative 
Romance of Alexander, edited by the Rev. W. W. Skeat, 
M.A.,—Early English Pronunciation, Part V., by Alex- 
ander J. Ellis, Esq., F.R.S.,—Guy of Warwick, from the 
Cambridge University MS., edited by Prof. J. Zupitza, 
Ph.D. (the first of the series of Guy-of- Warwick texts).”’ 
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Mr. Furytvatt continues :—“‘ Owing to the other 
engagements and over-work of Mr. Skeat and Mr. Ellis 
during the autumn of 1874, they were not able to finish, 
Mr. Skeat, The Bruce, and Mr. Ellis, Part IV. of Zarly 
English Pronunciation, as originally planned. I there- 
fore sent to press in the autumn Henry Brinklow’s two 
most interesting tracts on the condition of England and 
London in or about 1545, which Mr. J. M. Cowper had 
left with me ready for press when he started for Lima 
above three years ago. By the time the tracts were in 
proof, Mr. Cowper had luckily returned to England, and 
most kindly took up again his old work. These tracts, 
The Complaynt of Roderyck Mors, and The Lamentacyo? 
of a Christen Aga ynst the Cytue of London, are now 
nearly through the press, enriched with details about 
Brinklow’s family by Col. Chester, and will be ready 
early in February, with The Bruce, Part II., and Zarly 
English Pronunciation, Part IV., thus completing the 
Society’s issue in the Extra Series for 1874. At the 
same time will be issued for the Reprints, Merlin, Part 
I., re-edited from the unique MS. in the Camb. Univ. 
Lib., by H. B. Wheatley, Esq. During 1875 will prob- 
ably be issued these other reprints, Thynne’s Animad- 
ersions (1597) on Speght’s Chaucer, re-edited from Lord 
Ellesmere’s unique MS. by myself (Mr. Childs has had 
the copy since October),—AMerlin, Part I1., edited by 
H. B. Wheatley, Esq.” 

Mr. Fvrntva.t, in conclusion, asks :—“ Will you also try 
to get us some new members! We want fresh ones badly. 
The competition of new Societies, and the slacking of 
interest among some of our old members, need continual 
effort on the part of our real workers to counteract 
The Early English Text Society is the parent of all the 
late increase in the study of English, and has supplied 
almost all the material for that study. The Society 
must not then be neglected, whatever else 
Important work is calling to it on every side for publi- 
cation. 
editors to produce the work, and members should make 
it their business to see that the needful funds are not 


wanting. 

Sxrpton CastLe.—The Craven Pioneer gives an inter- 
esting account of the judicious restorations that Sir C. 
Tufton, Bart., the owner, is carrying out in the seat of 
his ancestors. It is to be regretted that the old chapel, 
used as a stable, has not been touched. Skipton is 
increasing, and as the chapel is detached, it might be 
used for a week-day service without in any way en- 
croaching on the privacy of the family. I am glad to 
find that the yew tree in the courtyard is said to be at 
least 800 years eld, and which is as flourishing as ever. 
The noble baronial Hall is in the uninhabited or Norman 
part of the castle. It is regrettable that it cannot be 
used as a museum or for some other useful purpose. I 
throw out the hint. 


Drunken Barnapy’s Jovrney.—J. H. C. 
following cuttings from Arthur’s Catalogue 

“12031. Drunken Barnaby’s Four Journeys to the 
North of England. small 8vo., curious engravings, calf 
extra, 8s. 6d. 1805. 

“12082. Drunken Barnabee’s Journal [of his Journeys 
to the North of England, with the curious particulars of 
his Yorkshire Exploits}, sm. 8vo., Seventh and best 
edition, with account of the Author, and of the former 
editions of the work, many curious plates, half russia 
neat, nice copy, 10s.6d. 1818. 

“ This reprint of the first edition was edited by Hasle- 
wood.” 


Byrrow.—B. asks, Who was the author of “ The Life, 
Writings, Opinions, and Times of ... Byron. By an 
English Gentleman, in the Greek Military Service, and 


sends the 





| to forward to 


is supported. | 
| pensce (o™ 8S. 
Money alone is wanted to enable the Society’s | 





Comrade of his Lordship,” in three demy 8vo. vols., 
published by Hey in 1825! 

Tue ReEtics CLAVERHOUsSE.—Mr. W. 8S. Lacor 
writes that among these relics in the possession of Miss 
Stirling Graham of Duntrune was a ring which has been 
missing since 1828. On it was engraved, 

“The Great Dundie 
For God and me.” 
It was given by King James to Claverhouse. 
correspot dent adds 
the ring was lost.’ 


OF 


Our 
**T was at Duntrune in 1828, when 


Simon asks where he can find a poem entitled Wasted, 
and the name of the author. 

**Grpps oN Free Lipranrtes.”—G. R. M. asks where 
this work is published, as no London bookseller has been 
able to get it for him. 


E. J. E. Rupspett, Beckingham, Gainsborough, asks 
for the date of composition of the mass of Haydn which 
is numbered 15 in Novello’s edition of his works, and 7 
in that of Breitkopf & Hiirtel’s, of Leipzig. 


Motices to Correspondents. 


GASTON p& Bernevat.—You named one work (ante, 
p- 74) as containing a copious bibliography of the entire 
subject of French refugees, but did not give the name of 
the author. Lievut.-Con. E: F. Du Cane, R.E., Coomb 
Springs, Kingston-on-Thames, writes :—‘‘ May I ask you 

your correspondent this request, tha the 


1 be kind enough to let me know where I can see 


would 


| the book, or how trace it in the Catalogue of the British 


Museutn or any other library 

‘LA PAROLE a été donni Vhomme pour déguiser sa 
iii. 97.)\—For an interesting note on this 
subject, with reference to Dr. South, Goldsmith, and 


| Talieyrand, see “ N. & Q.,” No. 164, December 18, 1852, 


p. 575. 
R. W. Tate.—In The Christian Doctrine of Prayer 
for the Departed (New Edition), by F. G. Lee, D.C.L., 


‘Vicar of All Saints’, Lambeth, will be found a “careful 


catalogue of monumental inscriptions, from 1550 to 1870, 
containing Prayers for the Dead.” 

JosEpnus.—* N. & Q.” has already stated (see 5” 8. i. 
520) that Professor Burrows, in his Worthies of All Souls’ 
has effectually overthrown the “ bene nati, bene vestiti, 


| et moderate docti”’ story. 


R. N. J. 
a time. 

Trautan DicTionary.- 
fied. 

R. C. A. P.—See Moore’s Diary, v. 37. 

James Hoce.—Forwarded to Mr. Tuoms 

J. P.—Proof received. 

MippLe Tempiar.—See ante, p. 74. 


(Ashford.)—Received, and only deferred for 


Baretti's for the purpose speci- 


NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor”—Advertisements and Business Letters to “ The 
Publisher ”—at the Office, 20, Wellington Street, Strand, 
London, W.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 

To all communications should be affixed the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 











